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EXPLANATIOlSr. 



This story is founded on facts — hard, stern facts. 
Emerson says : 

'* The litanies of nations came, 
Like the Tolcano's tongue of flame. 
Up from the burning core below, — 
The canticles of love and woe ;" 

thus from the burning core of real life originated " One 
Man's Struggle." Good men, good women, and good 
books are the angels of the new dispensation. May this 
be one of many angels to sound the trumpet call to better 
days for childhood and womanhood, for the home and 
the Church, for the State and the world. 

G. W. Gallagher. 
MoMTFBLiXB, Vt., AprU, 1890. 
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ONE MAN'S STEUGGLE. 



CHAPTER L 



THB CALL* 



^* Will yon accept the call, Edward?" The ques- 
tioner was Mrs. Edward Barnes, whose knsband had 
been called to a large and wealthy chorch in a neighbor- 
ing city, 

Mr. Barnes looked np thoughtfolly, and said : ^^ I 
really don't know. It is a choice between two duties, 
and I must choose what, on careful reflection, seems the 
most important duty." 

** What do you mean ?" asked the wife, running her 
needle deep into the heel of Charlie's stocking, which 
was sadly in need of repair, and displayed sundry darns 
that had been formerly made to supply the deficiencies 
of the ministerial purse. To mend holes that the irro-^ 
pressible Charlie never ceased to make appeared to be 
the endless task at which the busy motjker was always 
working. 

^^ I mean," he answered, ^^ that the church here is 
poor and is now beginning to grow ; the literary society 
has become strong and interesting ; the prayer-meetings 
are full of fervor and hopefulness ; the young people are 
taking hold ; the church sociables have begun to be 
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pleasant affairs ; and the membership of the church has 
steadily increased. It seems a pity to leave all that I 
have done to some one who may undo everything that 
has cost me six years of hard labor. But I feel that yon 
and the childrcoi are cramped for means. You should 
not hare to drudge in this way as — '' 

*' There, there, Edward, you needn't consider me," 
interrupted the wife, smiling. But the worn, pale face, 
once so beautiful before the pains of motherhood and the 
cares of the household had wrought such havoc in its 
soft, delicate lines, was a living petition for rest and 
change and greater prosperity. The deep love of a 
mother and wife beamed from the eyes and radiated from 
the face, and gave Mary Barnes a beauty which she had 
never possessed in her maidenhood, the spiritual beauty 
that only comes with the sufferings of life patiently 
borne. Her heart had grown sweeter and purer as the 
years added children to her home and cares to her busy 
life. 

" Yon must be considered," said Mr. Barnes with 
great emphasis. '^ It is time you were considered ; for 
you have had a life of downright drudgery since I mar- 
ried you. Four children in six years, and doing your 
own housework, is enough to kill any woman ; and I be- 
gin to think that Providence has not called us to load 
ourselves with such heavy burdens. We have burdens 
enough to bear from other people without adding more 
and more to our own. You have grown paler and 
weaker each year, and I feel that I must lighten your 
load in some way. This call enables me to do more 
work than I am now doing, and gives you the opportu- 
nity of living more comfwtably than you have for years. " 

^^But, Edward, you must decfde this call on higher 
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grounds than our material prosperity. It is a flattering 
offer — no better, however, than you deserve— and you are 
capable of fulfilling all the requirements ; yet there will 
be new difficulties and, perhaps, greater trials than we 
have here. Most of our obstacles now come from the 
poverty and straitened circumstances in which we are 
forced to live. But there are worse things than being 
cramped for means. Our people are simple in their 
tastes and do not demand so very much. They are real- 
ly attached to us, and we are to them ; but a richer 
church will have a different class of people, with more 
critical tastes, be more fault-finding, and harder to suit 
both in the matter and the manner of your sermons. In 
favor of the call is the prospect of larger usefulness, 
more ease, and better facilities for study. The one thing 
that leads me to encourage you to accept the call is the 
advantage you will have for buying new books and the 
privilege of having access to the fine libraries of Mont- 
verd. You have been deprived of a great many means 
of study since you were married." 

" Oh, my deprivations have been slight, my dear, in 
comparison to yours," said the husband, as he slipped 
his arm around the noble woman who had been so self- 
sacrificing and so devoted to him. ^^ Besides, I have 
had new sources of knowledge. A man learns a great 
deal by being a husband and a father. Books can never 
furnish you with the experience that comes from daily 
life. I wouldn't give what I have learned of the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of humanity since I was married for 
my whole college course. It is a blessed thing to know 
what two thirds of the world are suffering, and a man 
who is not poor and married and the father of children 
is deprived of the best knowledge in the world. 8ee kow 
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many things 70a Lave lost in all these years : your 
music n^lected, your time for reading occupied with 
the care of children and the cooking of meals, your 
painting — in fact, everything you once enjoyed before 
marriage laid aside for this big, lumbering husband and 
these little dirty-faced angels," and he caught up the 
two youngest children, one in long clothes and the other 
just beginning to walk. 

** I am not a bit sorry," she answered, with a bright 
smile and a cheerful ring in her voice. " My big hus- 
band and my sweet babies are worth more than all the 
music, painting, fine art, and accomplishments in the 
world. Human lives and loving hearts are eternal ; but 
what the world calls accomplishments are changeable 
and perishable things." 

" You little heroine," he exclaimed, enthusiastically, 
" you ought to have been the minister and I the chief 
cook and bottle-washer. 1 sometimes wonder the Lord 
did not send a woman to be the Saviour of the world. I 
don't blame the ancient Egyptians for placing Isis by 
the side of Osiris as the titular deity of the human 
race. Come, my Isis, you are worthy of being exalted 
to the supreme worship of mortals ;" and he lifted the 
fair.faced wife from her seat as he imprinted a kiss on 
her glowing cheek. 

^^lam afraid you are becoming a classic heathen," 
she replied, *^ instead of a preacher of the Gospel." 

" I don't know but 1 would, if you were the object 
of adoration," he answered. Then, becoming more 
thoughtful, he said : ^^ This caU must be decided by 
Monday. I have waited already three weeks, and the 
Montverd church is anxious to get my answer. It is a 
subjeot for prayer and careful reflection. A large sakry 
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is not the only thing to consider. Suppose I should go 
there and make a failure I" 

^' But, Edward," broke in Mrs. Barnes, " we will not 
suppose anything of the kind. You never have had the 
record of making any failures. Your college and semi- 
nary career are known, and the splendid manner in 
which you acquitted yourself is a standing monument to 
your powers. And see what you have accomplished 
here. I married you because you were a success," and 
the loving eyes looked into his with perfect trust 

" But you wjere a blinded devotee, my dear," he said, 
gaily. ^^ Cupid makes all his victims near-sighted, that 
is the reason why so many fine women marry poor 
ministers ; and a blessing it is to the ministers ; for we 
would be nearly useless if it were not for your skilful 
suggestions and affectionate watchfulness. God bless 
the ministers' wives is my daily prayer ; for it is our 
belief, you know, that God works through instrumen- 
talities. As to this call, we will postpone its decision 
for a day or two. Machiavelli used to say that the first 
principle of statesmanship was delay.'* 

" But Deacon Brown would say you ought to quote 
* the Word,' and not a worldling like Machiavelli," she 
remarked. 

^* Well, Deacon Brown don't know as much as ho 
might," said Mr. Barnes, as he started for his study. 
Deacon Brown was the sensitive point in the experience 
of Mr. Barnes. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CALL D£OIDED. 



Thbbb are hours and days when we mnst work inces- 
santly ; for if we relax our efforts, the pause only brings 
us restlessness and diasatisfaction. During the few days 
between his conversation with Mrs. Barnes and the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Mr. Barnes led a busy life. By day he 
was visiting his parishioners, sick and well, and by night ' 
his lamp was burning brightly upstairs in the study, far 
away from the noise of the children and the bustle of 
every-day duties. Interruptions, those foxes that de- 
stroy the vines of a minister's time and thoughts, ho 
detested — I was going to say hated, if so mild a tempered 
man could hate anything. The click of his pen could 
be heard when the clock struck one. Deacon Brown, 
who had been attending a Sunday-school convention in 
an adjoining town, passed by the house at twelve 
o'clock, and plainly saw through the east window the 
bent form of the minister as he wrote at his desk. 
" The parson must have some powerful moving of the 
Spirit," he said to himself. '^ We shall have a soul- 
stirring sermon next Sunday. The Lord be praised I 
When the shepherds watch the sheep are safe. Get up 
there, Dobbin 1'' 

If the minister had not been so intent on his thoughts, 
he would have heard the snap of the deacon's whip and 
the rapid whirl of the wheels as they dashed by the house. 
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Deacon Brown was a type of a hundred other dea- 
cons. A man of only common-school education, he 
never read anything but his Bible, and was completely 
satisfied with the Bdok of books. He spoke in public 
and taught his Bible-class with all the calmness and de- 
cision of a college president. What he did not know 
never troubled the deacon. Nothing seemed to discon- 
cert him. He was equal to every emergency. On all 
occasions he was ready with his opinions and prepared 
to prove them by quotations from the Scriptures* His 
faith brought out all his native originality. The deacon 
was always an unsolved problem to his young pastor. 
Just what Deacon Brown needed few persons could say. 
He was regular at church services, was always ready to 
take part in the prayer-meeting ; liis Bible-class lessons 
were prepared with care and with all the knowledge that 
his limited education afforded him. To the benevolent 
objects of the church he gave liberally — indeed, no one 
gave more, though many were able to give a great deal 
more. Something was lacking in Deacon Prown. 
What was it ? This was the question that Mr. Barnes 
would often ask himself. One day a travelling salesman 
came to the parsonage to sell some religious works pub- 
lished by the Board of Church Publication, their chief 
purchasers being the poor ministers, who from a sense 
of duty were impelled to pay out money that should 
have gone to support their own families. As the sales- 
man mingled the financial and the religious, the devo- 
tional with the business aspect of the sale, Mr. Barnes 
said : *' I know now what is the matter with Deacon 
Brown : his religion is more mechanical than spiritual. 
He feels like a patentee that has secured the patent, all 
the rights, privileges, and benefits being reserved for 
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him. AH his religions acts have an air of bnsiness, and 
not the sweetness of spiritnal life. Bnt, then, the dea- 
con is a good-hearted man. He will work himself to 
death for me and the chnrch. Perhaps the Lord has a 
use for Deacon Brown that I do not now nnderstand. 
Anyway, I am not going to worry myself because Deacon 
Brown has not a deeper and more delicate piety. Yon 
cannot make bread out of granite, and there is some- 
thing which Deacon Brown can do that nobody eke will 
do." Yet the deacon was not so easily dismissed from 
the minister's thoughts. The energy of the deacon 
was boundless, and he had a way of expressing his 
opinions that gave his pastor an infinite amount of 
trouble. There was nothing that Mr. Barnes would 
suggest but Deacon Brown could find some fault with 
the plan ; yet the next morning, after having discussed 
in public and private the weakness of the minister's 
view, the deacon would bring to the parsonage, as 
a present, a dozen of fresh eggs, or a spring chicken, or 
a basket of fruit ; for, however he might diflEer in opin- 
ion with Mr. Barnes, Deacon Brown was a loyal church- 
man, and believed in the authority of the minister as 
head of the church ; so Mr. Barnes would be compelled 
to say, " Deacon Brown is my bane and my blessing." 

" Don't worry yourself about Deacon Brown, Ed- 
ward," was the oft-repeated injunction of Mrs. Barnes ; 
*^ the deacon means well enough, but he has a queer 
way of showing it. He always does what he thinks is 
his duty, so you must bear with him. I think I under- 
stand him better than you do ;" and she did ; women 
generally understand a blunt, awkward, honest man 
better than men do. 

On Sunday morning Deacon Brown was up early, as 
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was liis custom. After the cows were milked and driven 
to the pasture, for even Deacon Brown regarded the 
milking of the cows as a work of necessity as well as 
mercy, he took his large family Bible on his knee to 
read for morning prayers. The deacon's voice was not 
musical nor the reading very well done, when con- 
sidered as an eflEort of elocution. But no one could hear 
the harsh, firm voice reverently repeating the sacred 
words of the Psalmist without admiring the sincerity of 
the reader in his devout eflEorts to worship God. Back 
of all the deacon's harshness and narrowness was a 
manly, pure heart. He was reading the beautiful 145th 
Psalni. He paused at the eighth verse, " The Lord is 
gracious and full of compassion, islow to anger and of 
great mercy," and commented on the passage, as he 
usually did, whenever a verse contained what he re- 
garded as an important thought. Looking at his two 
children, Sarah and James, Sarah being sixteen and 
James fourteen years old, for whose salvation he ear- 
nestly prayed and greatly trembled when he beheld their 
youthful pranks, ho solemnly remarked : " How good 
the Lord is to us, we sinners lost and ruined by Adam's 
fall, heirs of the wrath of God and justly so, yet blessed 
by the love and mercy of God I Ho forgives our in- 
iquities and blots out our transgressions. If we received 
our just deserts, we would be everlastingly punished ; 
but God is slow to anger. He has borne with the human 
race for thousands of years, and has sent His Son to save 
rebellious sinners. But there is an end to His mercy. 
Now is the accepted time, and now is the day of salva- 
tion." Having uttered these truths that he believed it 
his duty to express, he read the rest of the Psalm with- 
out further comment, and then oflEered up the accustomed 
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morning prayer. After prayers the horses were har- 
nessed and Mrs. Brown, Sarah, James, and the deacon 
rode to church. It was a beantif nl morning in Septem- 
ber. As they drove over the hills, the haze that envel- 
oped mountain and dell cleared away. In the distance 
was the lofty peak of Monadnock, a few misty clouds 
rolling over its shaggy summit. The pink hue of early 
autunm was fringing the far-away horizon with a deli- 
cate anbroidery of color. The leaves were beginning 
to turn. Here and there in the dark woods a crimson- 
colored maple was seen, as if it were an original genius 
of the forest, waving its bright hands in gay contrast 
with its sombre-hued brothers, the elm and oak and 
hemlock. Kow and then a falling leaf dropped into the 
wagon as the horses galloped under the trees. A noisy 
brook, rushing gleefully to the Merrimac, ran a race with, 
the hoofs of the horses, and as it leaped over the stones 
seemed to say : " Catch me if you can." James kept 
shooting beans into the brook, notwithstanding a warn- 
ing gesture from his mother and a friendly nudge from 
Sarah, who watched the deacon, lest he should too sud- 
denly turn his head. Why so old a boy should delight 
in shooting beans was a mystery. James was a good 
shot, and woe to the luckless boy who should dare to 
tease him beyond his powers of endurance ; for a sharp 
bean from the expert thumb of James would strike the 
offender in the eye. On this beautiful September morn- 
ing James was hitting the trees as the horses dashed 
along. He sat on the back seat, watching for opportu- 
nities to hit a mark. A fine maple came in sight, and 
James was bewitched to hit a certain leaf all aglow with 
crimson hues. Balancing a bean on his thumb and 
aiming at the leaf, he let it drive. But alas ! for human 
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calculations, tlie horses happened to lurch one side and 
swung the wagon out of its course, and the bean with 
tremendous force struck the deacon in the eye, who, 
so unexpectedly hit, dropped the reins and lifted his> 
liands to his face, exdaiming : ^' Jehu I what was 
that ?" The tell-tale bean fell into his lap ; but before 
he had time to pick it up the spirited horses, having a 
free rein, began to run at full speed. A railroad cross- 
ing was just in sight. As the horses approached the 
track a freight train rounded a curve. " Mercy, '' cried 
the deacon, " what will become of us 1" For an instant 
it seemed as if certain death was the destiny of the 
Brown family. But the deacon was a cool-headed man, 
and seizing the reins with all his might, he gave them a 
qnick twist around his arms and at the same moment 
pulled for dear life, and heading the horses for a high 
bank close to the road, he urged them forward till they 
drove the pole deep into the embankment and were held 
fast. He then jumped out and caught the foaming 
steeds by the bridles and patted them on the neck as 
the train dashed by, speaking to them all the time : 
" There, there, Ned I Nice old Bill ! Whoa there ! 
Be still, lied 1 All right, Bill I" and soon the feverish 
excitement of the horses was allayed. The deacon 
turned to James as they drove over the track and said : 
^^ James, your foolish prank came near killing ns all. I 
hope you will remember after this to keep the Sabbath 
day.'' That was all he ever said on the subject. It 
was enough. James was conscience-stricken at the fear- 
ful consequences that might have happened from his 
love for shooting beans. The rest of the drive to the 
church was passed in silence. James dared not lift his 
eyes, and Sarah was too nervous to speak a word. He^ 
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entered tlie church in a very thonghtf ol mood« Mr. 
BameB never had a more attentiye listener than James. 
He was in a frame of mind to be convicted of sin. The 
tears trickled down his face as he thought of the narrow 
escape of the whole family from sudden death. When 
Mr. Barnes announced his text : " Behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the day ci salvation," 
James was startled. The recollection of the furious 
horses bounding toward the railroad track, the roar of 
the smoking, rattling, rushing locomotive, and the pale, 
determined face of his fatlier made emphatic the solemn 
words of the preacher. The tears began to flow faster. 
In vain he tried to restrain himself. They would come 
in spite of all his efforts to check them. At last ho 
could bear it no longer, and arose and left the church. 
Out in the open air he gave a sigh of relief. The 
fresh air revived him. Looking toward the shed, he 
saw Ned and Bill pawing the ground, and as they were 
the most familiar objects in sight, he naturally walked 
to them. Putting his arm around Ned, he said : " Oh, 
Ned, you naughty fellow, you almost killed us. What 
made you ?" Then, remembering the beans, he put his 
hand in his pocket and turned it inside out and threw 
the beans with an angry gesture over the fence, saying, 
" There, you nasty things, youVe made me trouble 
enough ! I'll never have anything more to do with 
beans." He then took a seat in the wagon and waited 
there till the church services were concluded. Through 
the open church window he could hear an occasional 
sentence of the sermon, for the voice of the preacher 
grew louder as he spoke of the value and sacredness 
of the present time. 
f^ " Now," said he, " is the only time that belongs to 
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US. The past is beyond recall. The future we may 
never see. The past has vanished from our sight like 
the waters flowing to the sea. The future is a sealed 
book. God alone can open the book, and He turns over 
but one page each day. Now, while you are young, fol- 
low Christ. Now, while you are in your prime, become 
a Christian. Now, while you are old and before it is too 
late, let the Spirit of Christ enter your hearts ; for who 
can tell what to-morrow may bring you ?" These were 
the only words that James heard. The gentle Septem- 
ber day, with its fleecy clouds, falling leaves, and the 
green of summer turning everywhere into the brown 
and yellow and crimson of autmnn, had more fascination 
for him than the pleasant voice of the minister. 

The charch was a large white structure with green 
blinds, such as can be seen in almost any New England 
town, or could once be seen before the rage to paint 
country churches in muddy yellows and browns had 
seized the minds of the modem country congregation. 
The galleries extended the whole length of the church, 
and were always full ; for the people in Urbanton re- 
garded church-going as both a duty and a pleasure. 
They were not cloyed with the brilliant efforts of fash- 
ionable preachers, and never supposed that they should 
attend church to be pleased. They had been taught to 
consider the church as a teacher and as the means of 
salvation, not as a theatrical stage for the display of fine 
oratory, or as a music hall for the performance of 
operas. Their tastes were simple. To them Mr. Barnes 
was as great, as good, and as eloquent as a Chrysostom. 
They did not have the rivalry between churches which 
exists in larger towns and cities, where ministers and 
congregations are racking their brains to invent attrac- 
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tioDs to draw audiences into tl^eir chnrches. Mr. Barnes 
had not jet arrived at the state of mind when he felt 
that lawn parties, tennis clabs, theatrical exhibitions, 
dancing, reading rooms, and charch lotteries were more 
important than the Gt)spel. The time had not then 
come when his church was to be " run on business prin- 
ciples," which generally means a close competition with 
a neighboring church and a nip-and-tuck race as to 
which will secuce the most converts. His was the only 
church of its denomination in the town, and he was not 
forced to resort to the ways and means which his less 
fortanate brethren were compelled to employ in cities, 
where the church-goer has become as fastidious concern- 
ing the qualifications of a preacher as an epicure in the 
choice of his food. 

At the close of his sermon, Mr. Barnes announced 
that he had been called to Montverd. ** Brethren," 
said he, ^^ I am about to make ah announcement which 
gives me great pain. For six years we have been asso- 
ciated together as pastor and people. They have been 
years of real joy to me. You have shown your love and 
devotion to me and my family in a hundred ways. In 
times of sickness and trouble you have hastened to prove 
your affection by substantial assistance. I shall never 
forget these years of tender regard. You have done 
everything within your power to make my family and 
myself comfortable and happy. I came to you without . 
any experience, and you have patiently borne my fail- 
ings. As I look back to-day, 1 realize how much you 
had to bear from my youth and immaturity. It is, then, 
with the deepest sorrow that I present to you my resig- 
nation as pastor of this church. I have been called to 
Montverd. In view of the needs of my family, of the 
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enlarged field of usefulness I shall have in that flonrisli- 
ing city, and of the firm belief that I shall be able to do 
more good in Montverd for the extension of the Gospel 
than here, I present this resignation, hoping that the 
blessing of God will attend yon in the future as it has in 
the past.'' 

The resignation took the congregation completely by 
surprise. No one had ever dreamed of such a thing. 
The TTrbanton church had taken for grafted that their 
young pastor was going to remain with them all his life. 
They had become so accustomed to talk of him and his 
affairs that it seemed as if he were as permanent a fix- 
ture as their farms. That there should be good reasons 
why he should desire to leave them had never entered 
their minds. Deacon Brown was astonished ; for once 
he had nothing to say. Bat he regained his composure 
as the congregation left the church. Being clerk of the 
church, it became Iiis duty to receive the resignation 
and to present it to the congregation at some fntura 
meeting. He solemnly stepped to the pulpit, and with- 
out saying a word took the letter of resignation. By 
that time the people had realized their loss, and men, 
women, and children had crowded around their pastor ; 
some weeping, some too deeply moved to express their 
feelings except by silence, and others tenderly taking 
his hand, told liim with what sorrow they had heard of 
the resignation. Mrs. Barnes was not in the church. 
She said she did not have courage enough to listen to 
the regrets, or strength enough to witness the grief of 
the parishioners. Mr. Barnes broke down under the 
general sorrow of liis people, and hurried home. On 
entering the house he quickly hastened to his study, 
threw himself on the lounge, and covered his face with 
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his hands. As Mrs. Barnes approached he looked up 
and said : ^^ If I had known how painful this parting 
with the church was going to be, I would not have re- 
signed. I feel as if I had signed my death warrant. ' ' 

" Well, Edward,'' said she, cheerfully, " it is not be- 
yond recall. You can withdraw the resignation. Tliat 
is often done. You remember Doctor Smith withdrew 
his resignation after he saw that the people really wanted 
him to stay. I certainly should not go to Montverd if 
I felt it was right to remain here." 

" But I don't feel that way," he replied. '' I feel 
that it is right to go and best to go, and that my oppor- 
tunities of doing good will be much greater there than 
here. Yet it is so hard to leave these people. I didn^t 
know how much I was attached to them until after I 
had read that resignation. Then an awful sinking sense 
came over me, and I seemed to be turning my back on 
my best friends and to be starting out all alone in the 
world. 1 tell you, Mary, it is just as if I had lost you j' ' 
and the man and the pastor and the husband all came 
welling up into voice and eyes. He put his handker- 
chief to his face to conceal the tears that were falling fast. 

Mrs. Barnes sat still a moment and then said : ^^ You 
are not obliged to go to Montverd. We can be just as 
happy here. Why not dismiss the subject from your 
thoughts for the present ? Before next Sunday you may 
change your mind, and can telegraph the committee that 
you have decided not to accept their call." 

*' I suppose," he said, smih'ng, ^^ those Montverd peoplo 
would think that I was foolish to feel this way and to hesi- 
tate like a child. The prospect of a large city church 
would seem to them a very flattering offer, about which 
no sensible man would hesitate for a moment." 
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" If they have any hearts they must know that you 
could hot labor here all these years without forming 
strong attachments, and it is the heart that rules us, after 
all. The church has been very kind to us. 1 shall 
never forget how the ladies cared for me and the chil- 
dren when I was sick, and 1 have been sick very often, 
you know. They have done everything for me. If I 
had been their own sister or daughter they could not 
have done more." It was the sweet little woman's turn 
to weep, and she gave free vent to her feelings. There 
is no telling how long the minister and wife would have 
continued in a state of lamentation if they had been left 
alouQ ; but the children, hearing their parents' voices, 
came trooping into the study, Charlie leading the way, 
Mary, four years old, and Fred, nearly three, following 
him. 

The little ones stared in amazement as they beheld the 
red eyes and tearful faces of both parents ; Mary was the 
first to speak, saying : '^ Charlie, mamma and papa are 
crying." Running to her mother, she asked, ^' Are yon 
crying ? Who's going to hurt you ?" 

Charlie stood still. A weeping papa and mamma he 
had never seen before, and the sight paralyzed his usually 
irrepressible tongue. 

But Fred stepped up to his father, and looking into 
his face inquired: ^'Waz oo hit?" Both parents 
smiled. Mrs. Barnes lifted Mary to her knee, while 
Mr. Barnes kissed Fred and said : *' Nobody has hurt 
us, Fred. Mamma and I don't feel well to-day. Come, 
let us all go to dinner." 

Charlie looked first at his father and then at his 
mother and silently followed them to the dining-room 
with a serious and puzzled look on his face. 



CHAPTER IlL 



THE UBBAlffTOK PABI8HION£B8. 



As Deacon Brown was leaving the yestibule, he found 
an interesting group ontsido the church discussing the 
resignation of Mr. Barnes. 

" Well, deacon,^' said Mrs. Peters, ^^ what do you 
think of the resignation ?" 

" I don't know what to think,'' answered the deacon. 

**It's a great surprise, isn't it?" she continued. 
" I've sot my heart on that man ; but I'll never love 
another minister agin. You jess git thinkin' they're 
goin' to be with you alwuz and they up and leave. 
They ain't nuthin' but mortels enyhow, and when 
we've begun to bleve they're angils the hull thing 
is spiled by their sceptin' a call somewhere. Dear 
me, deacon, what are we goin' to do now? Air we 
goin' to hear them skits from the seminaries? Good- 
ness, them young fellers thinks they know sech a heap. 
They come here with their Gyptians and Oanaanites and 
Greeks and Romans, az ef we never heerd about Afriky 
and Asiatickers. There is one thing about it, deacon ; 
ef we've got to go through a lot ov them sprigs, I shall 
stay at hum. Ef you'll call a minister who's hed some 
experience, and haz a wife and children grown up 
enough to put on their clothes, I'll come. But this 
callin' young ministers and raisin' their babies and nus- 
sin' their sick wives must stop. We've hed four young 
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ministers and yonng ministers' wives, and, Hess my soul 1 
they don't know nuthin'. What kin a man do far the 
salvation of souls with a sick wife and children all the 
time draggin' at his heels ? Now, deacon, I've hed my 
say, and remember I shall vote aginst any more young 
ministers. Jess as you git them all right and their 
children through the croup and the measles and the 
mumps they go away to a big church. I tell you, dea- 
con, I'm sick of young ministers." 

Mrs. Peters was excited. She was an old lady, but a 
very energetic little body. She seemed to be able to 
endure all manner of hardship. By virtue of her activity 
and goodness she had earned the name of '^ Aunt 
Sally.'* No one thought of calling her Mrs. Peters. 
She finished her remarks with an emphatic gesture of 
the right hand, bringing it down into the palm of her 
left with a sharp clap, as was her habit when excited. 

Deacon Brown listened patiently to Aunt Sally, 
without any attempt to interrupt her. Aunt Sally was 
one of the most influential members of the church. 
Her husband had left her a large fortune, and Deacon 
Brown had learned from experience that the best way to 
deal with Aunt Sally was to let her have her own way in 
speech and action. As she concluded the deacon mildly 
said : ^' We will not have any students from the semi- 
nary as candidates. But I hope that we may persuade 
Mr. Barnes to withdraw his resignation." 

" Oh, no, you can't. His mind is sot. You can see 
that in his eye," replied Aunt Sally. ** It's all becatise 
he has a wife and so many children. The man is 
worked to death — so much to do at home and in the 
church. Why don't ministers' wives do az the rest ov 
us do, not liave so many children ? I s'pose they think 
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tbey must obey Scripture, ^ Multiply and replenish the 
airth/ That woz all well enough when the world wuz 
first created ; but we've kmM somcthin' sence then. 
Bat what's the use of talldn' ; Mr. Barnes is goin' sore. 
You can't change his mind." 

^* But, Aunt Sally y" said a sweet-faced lady named 
Mrs. Jackson, ^^you must not blame Mr. Bmmes f<»r 
wanting a larger field of usefulness. He is a talented 
man, and the only wonder to me is that he has been per- 
mitted to remain here so long." 

'' Oh, yes, Mrs. Jackson," rejoined Aimt Sally, ner- 
vously, ^^ you alwuz see tinngs in sech a different Ught 
from other folks. Ov course he's a right to go ; bat it 
seems az ef ministers ought to bo heavenly minded and 
not think ov bettem themselves. What's a minister 
fur, ef he can't live on a small salry ? He gits his re- 
ward in heaven I" 

** Aunt Sally, how can you say so ?" said a spirited 
little woman named Mrs. Steele. ^^ That's mean I A 
minister has just as good a right to live comfortably as 
you or I or anybody else. A church-member ought to 
be ashamed to live in fine style and let the minister and 
his family be forced to cramp themselves for a living. 
It was all well enough when everybody was poor to then 
expect preachers to be poor like Christ and the Apostles. 
The church ought to support its ministers in keeping 
with tlie age of progress and prosperity in which we 
live. Who wants a minister going around with a long 
robe dangling down to his heels and a rope around his 
waist, eating locusts and wild honey, like John the 
Baptist ?" 

^'Yes," said Miss Hawley, a quick-witted school- 
teacher, " it is about time that people got out of bar- 
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barism in reference to their ministers. My father was a 
minister, and 1 know how he and my mother had to stint 
themselves to keep up the smallest semblance of respect- 
ability in a parish where every one had a fine home and 
abundance, and those very same people thought father 
teas extravagant because he could not support his family 
on five hundred dollars a year. If you want your min- 
isters to live on starvation salaries, pass a binding law 
that they shall not marry. If the minister is willing 
to live like a grub, that is no reason why he should force 
his wife and children to live that way. I wouldn't 
marry a minister and live as my father and mother did 
even for a reward in heaven. I like a few good things 
on this earth. " 

Aunt Sally kept twitching her parasol under all this 
cross-fire, and then retorted, " You needn't be afraid of 
marryin' a minister, Miss Hawley. I wouldn't refuse 
till 1 wuz asked, ef I wuz you. I've known even 
teachers to change their minds after forty." 

**!N'ow, Aunt Sally," said Miss Hawley, good- 
naturedly, " you made a mistake in my age. I am forty- 
two, and if 1 live till the 6th of next November I will 
be forty-three ; but, like you, I am young for my age." 
All the ladies smiled at this reply, for Aunt Sally 
prided herself on being young for her age. No one had 
ever heard Aunt Sally tell her age. At an annual gath- 
ering of the Peters family, made famous by the number 
of lineal descendants of the first Peters who had settled 
in Urbahton, an enterprising young gentleman, a grand- 
son of the oldest representative present, suggested that 
the united ages of the company should be added to- 
gether, to see how many centuries the living members 
of the Peters family included. When this suggestion 
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was mentioned to Aunt Sally she objected, sajiiigy 
*^ What's the use of telling how old we are ? Jess give 
the year yon woz bom in. ' ' Her husband replied, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ^^ Of coarse, Sally, that's the way. I 
was bom in 1817.*' 

" Well, as I'm younger than you, I'm not afraid to 
tell when 1 woz bom. 1 wuz bora in 1815 ; for fifteen 
is younger than seventeen, you know." 

Aunt Sally made no reply to Miss Hawley 's remark, but 
walked off majestically, with an air of offended digniiy. 

The ladies had clustered around Miss Hawley by 
natural instinct. She was a great favorite. Her free, 
frank, and fearless manner, joined to her warm, sympa- 
thetic nature had won the hearts of all who knew her. 
As the troubled and anxious faces glanced into her own, 
she said : "I think wo ought to give Mr. and Mrs. 
Bames a testimonial of our appreciation before they 
leave us. They have rendered us very valuable services 
in the last six years. I shall not urge them to stay. 
They ought to go where they can educate their family 
and accomplish the most good. I have been expecting 
such a call for some time, and I am very glad that Mr. 
Barnes is going to be so delightfully situated. We had 
better accept his resignation as final, and be very thank- 
ful that he has been permitted to remain with us so long. " 

This was the general verdict of all the ladies. 

The men had gathered in little groups in front of the 
church, and in a short time had come to the same con- 
clusion as the ladies. Deacon Smith voiced the general 
opinion by saying : " We are a small church, and can't 
expect to keep such a man as Mr. Bames. We had 
better part with him in a kind manner, and give him a 
generous letter of dismission to the Montverd church. " 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE FABEWELL. 



The citizens of Urbanton were as much disturbed at 
the prospect of the removal of Mr. Barnes as the Urban- 
ton church. Mr. Barnes was very popular with the 
citizens of Urbanton. He was a thoroughly educated 
clergyman, possessed of the rare gift of being an inter- 
esting and instructive preacher, two gifts which seldom 
go together; for oftentimes a minister is instructive 
and not interesting, and as often interesting without 
being instructive. The combination of thorough scholar- 
ship with an attractive delivery is an unusual gift for a 
minister. Mr. Barnes had both qualifications. When 
the Urbanton church had decided that it was best " for 
the spiritufi^l and temporal welfare of Mr. Barnes" that 
his resignation should bo accepted, nothing remained 
but to give him and his estimable wife a farewell recep- 
tion, as it was popularly called in Urbanton. This was 
a very important matter, and demanded all the skill and 
talent that the church possessed. 

The Ladies^ Aid Society, an important adjunct to the 
church — ^indeed) an indispensable annex to the church , 
for what would the church do without the Ladies' Aid 
Society ? — ^had to prepare for the reception. Take away 
the Ladicts' Aid Society from the Urbanton church and 
it would have been helpless. The Ladies' Aid Society 
was nerv^, m^cles, bones, and sinews to the niinister. 
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Woe to the unlucky pastor who should offend the La- 
dies' Aid Society ; for his doom was fixed beyond recall. 
That society made and unmade ministers. Fortunately 
for Mr. Barnes, he was a great favorite with the Ladies' 
Aid Society, and could command their services at any 
time. Wise matrons and sympathetic spinsters, they 
appreciated his domestic troubles, and on all occasions 
were ready with suggestions and asfflstance. With each 
other they were free to express their opinions as to the 
capacity of Mrs. Barnes for so influential a position 
as that of minister's wife. A meeting of the Ladies' 
Aid Society had been appointed to prepare for the 
** Farewell Reception," and the ladies journeyed to the 
church by twos and threes. The subject of their con- 
versation was, of course, the affairs of their pastor and 
his life while among them. " Dear me," said Mrs. 
Kendall to Mrs. Short, ^' it is a pity Mrs. Barnes has 
so many children. She ought to know better. How 
can Mr. Barnes do parish work and nurse children ? 
Hasn't Mrs. Barnes any sense, and she brought up in 
Massachusetts, too? You would think that she had 
lived away out West, where they were not taught the, 
proprieties of life. It is perfectly shocking for minis- 
ters' wives to have such large families in these days." 

" Yery true," replied Mrs. Short ; *^ it does seem as 
if some women would never have any sense. It is so 
stupid of them to load themselves down with a large 
family of children, and to keep their husbands' noses 
always on the grindstone. I am not going to do it ; any 
woman is foolish that does." 

*' That is what I think," responded Mrs. Kendall ; 
" but here comes Mrs. Stone, and she has had eight 
children, ;ind it won't do for us to say any^ng on this 
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subject to her. She always says that the Lord gave her 
eight children and took care of every one of them, and 
would if she had eight more. She is so set in her ways 
that she would have us all tied at home with a dozen 
children running at our heels. Why, good-morning, 
Mrs. Stone, how glad I am to see you 1" she added, in 
her sweetest tones. ** I hope those dear children are all 
well. What a blessing they must be to you 1 One of 
these days you will have some one to care for you and 
love you. I often wish the Lord had blessed me with 
such a family as you have." 

" Good-morning to you both," answered Mrs. Stone. 
'^ I hope you are both well. I see most of the ladies 
have arrivred at the church and are waiting for us. We 
must hurry and not keep them waiting. About the 
children, oh, yes, they are all well, thank you." Mrs. 
Stone was a clear blue-eyed woman, too much experi- 
enced in the ways of the world not to see through the 
flattery of Mrs. Kendall's remark. '' Here we are, 
ladies," said she, to those who were waiting about tha 
church, ^^ and ready for the meeting, of course. As I 
am president, we will call the meeting to order at once. 
Miss Phelps will read the minutes of the last meeting." 

Miss Phelps, a tall, pale, sickly-looking lady, took her 
seat at the table and in a self-possessed, dignified manner 
read the minutes, which were approved. 

" Now, ladies, we must appoint our committees," 
said Mrs. Stone, *' to arrange for the farewell reception 
to be given to our dear pastor and his lovely wife. I 
would rather call it a 'good-by' than a * reception,' 
for that old English expression means * God be with 
you,' and we all hope that God will be with them." 

Mrs. Smith, a brisk little lady, spoke up quickly : '* I 
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move that we proceed to nominate the appropriate com- 
mittees ;'' she then trembled and colored all over, as if 
she had proposed the dissolution of the Union, and re- 
lapsed into perpetna] silence. 

** Verj good indeed, Mrs. Smith," remarked Mrs. 
Stone ; ^Mt is a very important business, and I hope it 
"will be done to the satisfaction of everybody. Let me 
see" (referring to a paper) ; *^ we have a long list of 
committees. We need a committee on tables, on wait- 
resses, on table-cloths, on napkins, on dishes, on spoons, 
on knives and forks, on the stove, on tea, on coflfee, on 
sagar, on cream, en meats, on celery, on cake, on pies, 
on jellies, on pickles, on biscuit, on butter-plates, on 
butter, on washing dishes, on towels, and on reception 
of our guests." 

*' You have forgotten the committee on salad, Mrs. 
Stone," said a tall, portly lady in black named Mrs. 
Blake. 

'' So I have, Mrs. Blake. It is a very important com- 
mittee, and I am very glad that you reminded me of the 
omission. I do not see how I could have forgotten it, 
as I remember how excellent the salad was at our last 
sociable," said Mrs. Stone. This was a neat compli- 
ment to Mrs. Blake, who prided herself on her salads. 

" Shall the chair appoint these committees, or will the 
society ?" asked Mrs. Stone. 

'' The chair had better appoint them," said Mrs. 
Blake, in which suggestion most of the society joined ; 
for the members of the Ladies' Aid Society had 
learned from experience the danger of having every- 
body nominating and electing at the same time, and 
they were willing that cool-headed Mrs. Stone shouIJ 
appoint the committees, e8X)ecially as it was a foregone 
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conclusion as to what persons would be appointed, the 
various talents of the ladies being well proven on many 
a previous occasion. 

But Mrs. Thompson, a short, stout lady, with a large 
head and prominent forehead, objected, saying : '^ This 
is the most important supper that we have ever had, and 
I think it is too great a responsibility to impose the ap- 
pointing of all the committees on the president. The 
society ought to appoint the committees." 

"I think so too," said a sharp-faced, nervous lady 
with auburn curls, named Mrs. Taylor, who continued 
in a shrill voice, ^' It seems to me that our society is 
altogether a one-sided affair. Everything is cut and 
dried when you get here, and all we have to do is to say 
yes or no, like a parrot. It is my opinion that the so- 
ciety should have more to do with its own affairs, and 
not let one or two persons manage everything as they 
please." 

Mrs. Taylor emphasized her words with frequent 
twitches of her head and repeated claspings of her hands 
together. Her remarks fell like a bombshell in a well- 
garrisoned fort. Nobody before had ever thought of 
questioning the action of the society. But the idea onco 
thrown out that the Ladies' Aid Society was in the 
hands of a clique found great favor ; for several ladies 
nodded approval and smiled graciously on Mrs. Taylor, 
who was immediately a heroine, a reformer, and a de- 
fender of popular rights, and she at once became the 
cynosure of all eyes. The die had been cast, and from 
that day there were two factions in the Ladies' Aid 
Society, one headed by Mrs. Taylor and the other 
under the leadership of genial, far-seeing Mrs. Stone, 
who quietly listened to Mrs. Taylor's words. 
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^^ If tho ladies deeire to ap]>oint tlie committees, the 
cliair is ready to do so ; for it is a task of which I would 
bo gladly reh'oved," said Mrs. Stone. 

Mrs. Blake, who was a stanch friend of Mrs. Stone, 
arose, and in a decided tone remarked : ^^ Mrs. Presi- 
dent, I don't like this foolishness of Mrs. Thompson and 
Mrs. Taylor. The president has always appointed tho 
committees, and knows whom to appoint. For one, 1 
would rather be under the guidance of a strong, capable 
leader, who understands the society and its needs, than 
to trust myself to people who have only lived here a 
short time." This was a back-handed thrust at Mrs. 
Thompson and Mrs. Taylor, who were not natives of 
TJrbanton, and had only recently joined the church. 

Mrs. Taylor replied with a great deal of spirit : 
** Mrs. President, 1 don't claim to know all. things that 
are best for the society, as the last speaker docs. I 
hope to live and learn something. 1 have not yet 
reached perfection. The last speaker may think that 
the fact of having always lived here is the most desirable 
thing in the world ; but there are a few things that even 
ladies born in TJrbanton may learn" — Mrs. Taylor was 
fast breaking down, and grew excited as she proceeded — 
^* and even the last speaker might get some information 
from new-comers, if she would inquire whether, accord- 
ing to parliamentary rules, it is proper to refer by name 
to others in a public meeting." 

^' Mrs. President," spoke 'out Mi*8. Foster, a dear- 
voiced and bright-faced lady, '' these personalities arc 
all out of order ; there is no motion before tlie society, 
and I move that the president appoint the committees." 
The motion was quickly seconded. 

'' Are you ready for the question ?" asked Mrs. Stone. 
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*^ Ready," replied a score of voices. 

"AH. in favor of the president appointing the com- 
mittees will please manifest it by rising. The secretary 
will please count the votes," said Mrs. Stone, calmly. 

'^ Twenty votes," called out the secretary. 

"All opposed please signify it by the same sign," 
said Mrs. Stone. 

"Five votes," announced the secretary. 

" The motion is carried," declared Mrs. Stone. 

Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Taylor arose to retire from 
the room. Mrs. Stone interrupted their departure by 
asking, " Will you provide the jellies, Mrs. Thompson, 
and you the pumpkin pies, Mrs. Taylor ?" 

Both ladies hesitated. If there were anything of 
which Mrs. Thompson was proud, it was of her jellies. 
Ev^ery one admitted that she made the best jellies in 
ITrbanton. Her jellies had taken the first prize in all 
the neighboring county fairs for years, and a church 
supper without Mrs. Thompson's jellies was a dull 
affair. In this incipient rebellion she was going to cut 
herself off from fame ; would she do it ? She had voted 
against Mrs. Stone's appointing the committees. Here 
she was asked to decide between her vote and her house- 
wifely pride. Her portly figure stood poised in an erect 
attitude : one hand grasped firmly the folds of her dress 
and the other clasped her umbrella. It was a critical 
juncture ; she paused a moment, and answered, "^If you 
desire me to, 1 will furnish the jellies." 

" Why, of course, Mrs. Thompson," replied Mrs. 
Stone, in her sweetest manner ; "we would be in a sad 
fix if you did not furnish the jellies,' ' which completely 
won over Mrs. Thompson's heart. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Taylor was undergoing a men- 
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tal conflict between her wish not to be appointed' by 
Mrs. Stone and her desire to supply the pumpkin pies 
for the supper. As Mrs. Thompson had yielded, sho 
felt that she could the more easily follow Mrs. Thomp- 
son's example ; but she wanted the appearance of yield- 
ing reluctantly, and so answered, *' I was just going out 
to speak to Mrs. Thompson on a matter of business, and 
I will be back in a moment." She remained out a few 
minutes and returned to her seat ; as she did so, Mrs. 
Stono said, ^* We have all the committees appointed ex« 
copt the one I mentioned to you, Mrs. Taylor, and the 
ladies would so much like to have you make the pump- 
kin pies." 

*' Well, if the ladies wish mo to make them, 1 shall 
be fi^lad to please them,'' replied Mrs. Taylor, a little 
loftily. 

Oh, what tact women havo ! Who would object to 
such a woman as Mrs. Stone for President of the United 
States ? A clumsy man would have become incensed at 
questioning his authority as president, and the meeting 
would have ended in disorder ; but the delicate shrewd- 
ness of woman had averted this calamity. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE FAREWELL CONTINUED. 



The farewell reception was an eventful occurrence 
for Urbanton. The Ladies' Aid Society determined to 
do its very best and to make the occasion memorable, 
and the ladies succeeded. The neighboring ministers 
and their wives were invited. All the prominent citi- 
zens of Urbanton were present. The Episcopal rector, 
the Baptist minister, the Methodist preacher, and even 
good Father Mai one, the Roman Catholic priest, were 
asked to make addresses, after the Rev. Dr. Emerson 
Scolopax, of Boston, had presented a purse of money to 
the pastor and his wife in the following speech : 

'^ Brethren, fellow-citizens, and friends, it gives me 
great pleasure this evening to have the honor to be 
present with you. Boston, the historic cradle of liberty, 
is my home, where the cares of a large and wealthy 
parish press heavily upon my heart and time. Indeed, 
I more and more feel my inability to preach to so finely 
cultured a people as gathers in the ancient house of God, 
where very distinguished predecessors ministered to con- 
gregations noted for their refinement, intelligencej and 
philanthropy. But with commendable forbearaiiea nij 
beloved hearers listen attentively to my feeble eRortia to 
instruct them from Sabbath to Sabbath. The same de- 
gree of charity I crave from you to-night, as I endeavor, 
with the weakness of human speech, to expresa the feel- 
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ings of this aadience to yon, my brother, as in their 
name I present you with this bountiful largess that so 
eminently portrays the deep emotions of their most 
affectionate hearts. To us in the ministry, dear brother, 
these ever-recurring separations of the faithful pastor 
from his devoted flock are lamentable and heart-rending 
in the extreme. I have been spared this harrowing 
scene by the well-known fact that for thirty years I 
have remained in the pastorate of the ancient and honor- 
able church, whose founders established the church con- 
temporaneously with the celebrated company that came 
over in the renowned Mayflower, in whose cabin was 
drafted the Magna Charta of pan-American liberties, 
on December 22d, 1620. I have been requested to 
present to you and your honored consort this elegant 
purse of pure gold, as a slight token of the true love of 
those who have been accustomed to enjoy your uplifting 
ministrations during six prophetic years. For they 
whose generous hearts have opened this auriferous 
stream of beneficence for your comfort and refreshing 
believe you are a prophet whose face is turned Zion* 
ward, indicating to all who listen to your enchanting 
visions of grace that blessings manifold are yet to be 
poured upon the desolate places where mourning shep- 
herds once led their trembling flocks through valleys of 
Baca. My young brother, I place this purse in your 
hands, and if I may be permitted for one brief moment 
to digress from the general tenor of my remarks, to re- 
call a fact which may have escaped the knowledge of 
this audience, I am sure the digression will be pardoned. 
Cotton Mather, who wrote a book on ' Doing Good ' so 
persnasive that Benjamin Franklin attributed to it the 
formation of bis incomparable character, and although 
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this same celebrated Cotton Mather stood by and re- 
joiced when seventeen persons were hung for witchcraft, 
at Salem, yet it did not in any wise lessen his wonderful 
influence as a preacher of the Gospel. I use this illus- 
tration to impress upon you, my brother, that imperfec- 
tions belong to us all, and, therefore, do not be dis- 
couraged, if you and your friends discover imperfections 
in your work. I congratulate you that you depart with 
a purse of gold, and hope that the golden dreams of 
youthful fancy, which have illumined the thoughts you 
have so often expressed in this house, may be realized in 
all their refulgent splendor,'' and Dr. Scolopax sat down 
amid great applause. 

Mr. Barnes replied in a neat short speech, saying : 
*^ My distinguished brother, Doctor Scolopax, 1 can only 
feebly express my feelings this evening. I am more to 
be pitied than to be congratulated. To part with these 
kind friends costs me a sad heart. I go because 1 feel 
that I have a call to larger responsibilities than were 
mine here. It is the voice of duty that I obey, not the 
voice of pleasure. In the words of the old hymn : 

' Sare I most fight if I would reign ; 
Increase my conrage, Lord I 
I'U bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Snpported by Thy word.* 

1 thank you for your kind speech, and I am very grate- 
ful to my people for their generous gift to me and mine. '' 
The rector of the Episcopal Church was then called 
upon. He said : '^I am not used to extemporaneous 
addresses. The church to which I am accredited oflEers 
but a limited opportunity for oflE-hand remarks. I 
deeply regret the departure from among us of our dearly 
beloved brother, Mr. Barnes. I hope that his future 
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will be bonntifnlly blessed and, in the language of an 
ancient prayer of the charch, that he may be included 
when it is said of divers orders of ministers in tbo 
church, ** Send down upon Thy bishops and other clergy 
and npon the congregations committed to their charge 
the healthful spirit of Tliy grace ; and that they may 
truly please Thee, pour upon them the continual dew of 
Thy blessing." 

The minister of the Baptist Church being invited to 
speak, said : ** It gives mo great pleasure to bo present 
on this occasion. Although the Baptist Church, to 
which I belong, teaches immersion as the only true 
mode of baptism, and therefore insists on close comr 
raunion as a natural consequence from the scriptural 
doctrine of baptism, wo yet enjoy the spiritual com- 
munion of .saints. Our Brother Barnes has endeared 
himself to us all, as much by what he has not said as by 
what he has said. One of the old Greeks said when the 
gods would bo wise they were silent. 1 have not heard 
that Brother Barnes has preached a single sermon on 
baptism in the six years that he has been here ; while I 
preach forty on that subject in a single year. As I have 
not heard that Brother Barnes and I disagree, I shall 
take for granted that we are one on all points of theol- 
ogy. I am very sorry that he is going to leave us ; for 
I do not know whether 1 shall have so easy a time in 
the future. You may call a minister who will pitch 
into the Baptists, and then 1 shall have to fire off my 
guns in return, and there will be loud explosions all 
along the lines. But we will wait and see. I know 
that I express the sentiments of all present and of the 
town when I say that our loss is a great one. Montverd 
is to bo blessed in a threefold manner — the blessing of 
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receiving a good man, a noble Christian, and a faithful 
minister of the Gospel. '^ 

The Methodist minister was then introduced. 
^^ Brethren," ho said, " I have only been a short time 
among you. As you know, Methodist ministers change 
often ; so I have not liad the privilege of knowing 
Brother Barnes as long as I should like to have known 
him. I did not prepare any speech for this evening. 1 
trusted in the Lord for inspiration on this notable occa- 
sion. I am afraid the Lord is going to fail me. If He 
does, you can shout Hallelujah I Amen I for you will 
have escaped a visitation of Providence. As I have 
been so unexpectedly called on, I hardly know where to 
begin. But this is a love-feast. If a Methodist is at 
home anywhere it is in a love-feast. I love these 
brethren all of them, Father Malone included, and I am 
glad that I am here. In heaven we will all meet, not 
at the departure of a brother, but at the reception of all 
who love God, and then we will sit down with Moses and 
the Lamb forever. I hope we shall all be there. Then 
we will join in the angels' chorus. Brother Barnes will 
be among the redeemed. All the brethren hero will have 
some surprises. A great many will get in whom wo 
never saw here or believed would be saved. But I am 
not going to talk about heaven now ; for we have a very 
terrestrial fact before us, the departure of Brother 
Barnes. I am used to moving. Sometimes I find a 
change beneficial. I believe Brother Barnes will have 
a delightful pastorate in Montverd. They need stirring 
up there, and Brother Barnes is just the man to stir them 
all up. I hope he will create an excitement there. 
They ought to be excited ; for it is the deadest place 
outside of a cemetery. Indeed, I am very glad that 
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Brother Barnes is going to Montverd. My brother, I 
bid yoa God-speed, and may many souls be added to the 
kingdom of heaven through your preaching." 

Father Malone was then called upon for a speech, and 
said : ^^ I do not know whether I am a bear in a tulip 
garden or a lamb among the shepherds. When I re- 
ceived an invitation to be present this evening, I was so 
astonished that I forgot to go to Mass* When a good 
Catholic forgets to go to Mass he has either lost his head 
or his heart. Do these good Protestants want a repre- 
sentative of anti-Christ — as the Pope is called by many 
good Protestants — to make a speech ^t a minister's de- 
parture to a lucrative parish in a neighboring city? I 
rubbed my ecclesiastical spectacles to see if I read 
aright, or was dreaming, like St. John on the isle of 
Patmos. Yes, there it was, sure, in black and white, 
* Eev. Michael B. Malone, pastor of St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church, is invited to be present at the farewell 
reception to be given to our pastor, Rev. Edward S. 
Barnes, on September 15th, next.' Well, well, said I, 
it reads like an epistle from holy St. Peter himself. 
Mercy, I ejaculated, what will become of us when the 
Protestants are so good to us ! Is it a trap to capture 
me and take off my head, or do they mean that I shall 
go to them and preach to them, like our Saviour to the 
saints in prison ? I hesitated long as to what I should 
do, but I made up my mind to come, and lest you 
should have any evil designs on mo, I sprinkled myself 
with an extra supply of holy water and put a bit of in- 
cense in my vest-pocket, right over my heart ; for it's 
his heart that is a snare to an Irishman, especially 
where there are so many beautiful ladies as I see before 
me this evening. If I could only shut my eyes and talk 
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with my back to the ladies I would fear no danger ; 
but the glance of their charming eyes would entirely 
overpower me if I should lose hold of my beads or 
drop my incense from my vest-pocket But I feel that 
I am safe now, and can look these fair magicians in the 
face. Of course, I* shall suffer the horrors after I re- 
turn to the rectory. The exhilarating effects of this in- 
spiring draught will react on my conscience, and I shall 
blame myself for being so foolish as to spend an even- 
ing where I am in mortal terror of losing both my head 
and my heart. But I shall go to-morrow to my neigh- 
bor, Father O'Brien, and confess my sin, and as I know 
that Eather O'Brien has a weakness in this same direc- 
tion himself, I am sure that he will grant me absolution. 
I don't know but as a good Catholic I ought to rejoice 
because Mr. Barnes is going to leave us. If he had 
lived four hundred years ago he would not depart so 
easily. The church had then a little way of her own in 
dealing with heretics. But, like many a good woman, 
the church has grown better with age. So now she 
gives Mr. Barnes a warm hand instead of a roasting fire 
at Smithfield. It will be a great loss to me to have Mr. 
Barnes go from us. I knew just what to expect from 
him. But if you should get another minister who would 
be death on the Catholics, 1 am afraid that I should lose 
a good supper here some years from now. I give Mr. 
Barnes the blessing of the first Christian Church, and if 
he should ever want a cup of cold water or a bit of 
bread, let him come this way and call on Father 
Malone." 

The rest of the evening was spent in conversation and 
kind good-byes from friends and parishioners. 

Urbanton never forgot that farewell reception, and 
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the fortunate gathering of dergjmen of all denomina- 
tions. Jt was regarded as a step toward the millennium, 
a mile-stone on the road to universal peace and brotherly 
love, the gospel day of good will toward all man- 
kind. * 



CHAPTER VL 



THE NEW SETTLEMENT. 



'^ Here we are, Mary!" said Mr. Barnes, joyously, 
as the locomotive pulled into the Montverd central 
station., Mrs. Barnes looked ont of the window, and 
saw only a great crowd on the platform, and heard the 
loud voices of the hackmen as they shouted : '* Have a 
hack ? Have a hack ? Have a hack ?" All was bustle 
and confusion. The great warehouses near the station, 
the tinkling bells of the horse-cars, the hurry and din of 
business, llie narrow streets, and the litter and dirt of a 
large city jarred on her nerves, and formed a striking 
contrast to pretty Urbanton, with its, wide main street, 
its broad lawns, and handsome homes. ' It was a chill 
September day, and the sky was clouded. An undefined 
dread crept over her sensitive heart as she entered the 
carriage with her children ; but she carefully concealed 
her feelings from her husband. She sank into the 
cushions of the carriage and drew her wraps closely 
around her, with a sickly feeling of depression. 

" That is the common, see how fine it is," said Mr. 
Barnes, pointing out a beautiful common covered with 
trees and shrubbery. *^ There is the main street. How 
wide and handsome it is ! Notice those fine stores. 
This is the principal retail section of the city. Yonder 
is the opera house. There is the Mansion House ; what 
a splendid front it has ! Here is our church !" he con* 
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tinned entbnsiastically. ^^ Look at it ! How it puts 
Urbanton into the Bhade ! It is a regnlar beauty, all of 
the finest Atone.'" 

He waited for her to reply. She looked up and 
smiled. *^ It is a magnifieent chnrch. I hope you will 
be happy here and be very successful in doing good to 
the whole city. You onght to with such fine surround- 
ings. Bat I don't think it makes much difference where 
o|ie is ; for it is the heart that makes yon satisfied. I 
am too weary to enjoy anything now. The rumbling of 
that train of cars is ringing in my ears and the screech 
of that locomotive has almost set me wild." At this 
point the carriage stopped. *' Number 155," shouted 
the driver, as he opened the carriage door. 

** Why, sure enough, Mary 1" exclaimed Mr. Barnes. 
** I had no idea we were going so fast. This is 
the parsonage, and may blessings come with thee, 
little woman," and he handed her and the children 
out. 

Mrs. Barnes stepped out quickly and looked around 
with an approving smile at the parsonage, hid among the 
trees, and directly opposite the prettiest part of the 
common. ** This is the most beautiful spot I have seen 
since I left Urbanton," she said, with genuine delight. 
*' What a charming situation I I shall like the house, I 
know," and she hurried inside, where a committee of 
ladies from the church was waiting to receive her. The 
ladies had prepared tea, and the travellers did ample 
justice to the bountiful repast. 

After tea a hurried survey of the rooms was taken by 
Mrs. Bfirnes, who had sent the furniture ahead to be set 
up before her arrival. Pleasant surprises* greeted her 
in every room. The old familiar articles were placed 
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by the side of new and elegant upholstery — a present 
from the ladies of the parish. All over the house the 
kind hands and loving hearts of the new parishioners 
had supplied every deficiency of the rather limited min- 
isterial purse. After inspecting the whole house to 
satisfy her curiosity, Mrs. Barnes said, ** Well, Ed- 
ward, how lavishly the congregation have helped us. I 
do hope that they will not be sorry for it in a year and 
say, We will never help another minister in that way. 
If they have done all this good, not because it is for as, 
but because they delight to do good to others, I shall be 
satisfied. I haven't much faith in goodness that is done 
just to please a person. We must do good because it is 
right, not because we help the minister or help the 
poor. There must be a principle back of all our ac- 
tions, or the action does not amount to much." 

** Now, my little pliilosopher," replied Mr. Barnes, 
** you must not fear. The motives of this parish are 
well rooted and grounded. Dr. Goodbridge preached 
to this church for forty years, and they know what dis- 
interested benevolence is and what good works to bo 
seen of men are. The old doctor did not fill the church 
with young people ; but he filled the hearts of those 
who were there with truth that shall endure forever. 
He was a grand old man, and I tremble for myself when 
I think of preaching in the same pulpit that he occupied 
80 long. He had no doubts, and I am full of them. He 
never troubled himself with the German criticism. • The 
Tubingen school of interpretation was unknown to hira, 
and I have been swimming for years in these surging 
waters. I sometimes think that it is not going to end so 
pleasantly for me as the parish hope. It is a hard fight 
to battle with cold intellect on one side and simple faith 
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on the other. It becomeB more difficult every day for 
me to reconcile theology and reason." 

^^ Oh, yon must put off these thoughts and engage in 
some practical benevolent work," said Mrs. Barnes. 
^^ The best solution to mental difficulties is to follow 
Christ in helping the poor, the needy, and the sad- 
hearted. One does not find much time to trouble him- 
self about Oriental mysticism, or modem scepticism, 
when be has two sermons on Sunday, a missionary and 
industrial school to superintend, and two evening meet- 
ings during the week." 

" Perhaps you are right, Mary. I won't find as 
much time here to read German authors as I did in Ur- 
banton. On the whole, it may be a great deal better for 
my usefulness. But look at the clock ; i t is after t wel vo. " 

^^ I shall have to take a look at the children, and then 
leave them to their dreams," said she, rising. 

*^ Let me go with you,'* he remarked. ** What better 
way can we spend our first night here than in watching 
over the children that God has given to our care." 

The children were fast asleep. Charlie had thrown 
the bed-covering off. One little hand was under his 
head, and over it was lying a shower of light brown 
curls — ^the gift of his blue-eyed mother's warm blood — 
and the other was stretched over the clean white cover- 
lid. His sleep was the rest of innocence. " How sweet 
he looks," said the mother, as she stooped down to kiss 
him and cover him. 

** Yes, he does," said the father ; " and I hope that 
he will always be as sweet as ho looks. . He certainly 
will, if he takes after his mother." 

** Hush I you will wake up the children," was the re- 
sponse from his wife. 
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Mary had curled herself up into a heap. Her little 
head was sunk deep into the pillow, and her long hair 
had almost hidden her face from view. Boisterous, 
noisy little Fred was a sight. His head was in ono 
corner of the crib, and his feet in the other, and his hands 
seemed to be all over. ** Just look at Fred,'' said Mrs. 
Barnes, under her breath ; ** he hasn't a stitch on him. 
I wonder ho doesn't catch his death of cold ;" and she 
pulled down liis night-dress and straightened out the 
little limbs with motherly love. 

Baby Eddie was sleeping in their own room, and the 
weary parents soon joined the great company of silent 
dreamers, whose morrow, alas I would awaken many of 
them to unrequited toil, deep sorrow, and bitter sin« 



CHAPTER VII. 



A BEFOBH MOVEMENT. 



MoNTVEBD was a Kew England manufacturing city. 
Mr. Barnes soon found much to occupy liis mind and 
heart and time. In a busy city, where two thirds of the 
inhabitants found life a heavy burden ; where the stern 
realities of food, shelter, and clothing were always 
uppermost in their thoughts, Mr. Barnes quickly dis- 
covered that there were other subjects than '* the simple 
Gospel " demanding his attention. The people of Ur- 
banton were all comfortable farmers and shop-keepers. 
To them he could preach with earnestness, simplicity, 
and directness. But in this new hive of industry diffi- 
cult problems were loudly calling for solution as im- 
portant as the salvation of the soul. The nightmare of 
poverty and the curse of intemperance were every- 
where. How could he dwell on the sublimity of the 
soul to a people who were not able to care for the body I 
True, he could do as thousands of preachers are doing, 
shut his eyes to the facts of a stern world and preach on 
the sacred themes of the Scriptures, letting Providence 
and time take care of the application of the principles of 
Christianity. To one who desired results this metlrod 
was dull and unsatisfactory. What are called *^ living 
topics " interested him, because they interested living 
.men and women. 

An opportunity soon came for hir; to attack the great- 
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est evil of modern days, intemperance. The open- 
handed boldness of the liquor traflSc, the fearful misery 
it was causing in the homes of the poor of the city, the 
poverty, disease, and crime that it was constantly creat- 
ing, aroused his indignation. Several months after being 
installed pastor of the Park Church of Montverd, 
he preached what he regarded as his strongest and 
most eloquent sermon : it was a masterly argument 
against intemperance, the use and sale of intoxicating 
beverages. To his astonishment, the congregation re- 
ceived his fiery attack with indifference. Only one 
deacon referred to the sermon, and he was Deacon 
Worthington, a wise, far-seeing old gentleman. As he 
walked home with his young pastor he remarked : '' You 
gave us an excellent sermon this morning on Temper- 
ance. But I would not say much on that subject, if I 
were yon, Mr. Barnes. Our people are not used to 
temperance sermons. Dr. Goodbridge never referred 
to that topic ; for the congregation have such diverse 
views on the question that it will only create ill feeling 
to discuss it in the pulpit. It is a difficult problem to 
solve, as you will learn when you grow older. The less 
the Church has to do with it the more the Church will 
grow." 

*^ Why, deacon, I am surprised to hear you speak in 
this way," said Mr. Barnes. *' 1 thought it was the 
duty of the pulpit to rebuke all forms of sin and to ad- 
vance the kingdom of God by fighting the kingdom of 
evil." 

*' In one sense you are quite correct, Mr. Barnes, but 
it makes a great difference what evil you attack and 
when and where you make the attack. My dear brother, 
I am an older man than you, and my advice, from Jbitter 
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experience, is for jon to let this and all so-called popular 
qneations alone. Popular questions are smouldering 
fires : the more you stir them up the more thej blaze and 
bum. Thousands of ministers have wrecked themselves 
and their churches on popular questions.'' 

** You astonish me, deacon," replied Mr. Barnes. " I 
have always felt it was my duty to discuss the live issues 
of the day, and supposed that my people would be only 
too glad to hear them discussed." 

^^ There is where you are mistaken, Mr. Barnes. The 
^ live questions ' arc public issues, concerning which 
there will always be a wide diflference of opinion, and 
somebody in your church will be sure to be offended if 
you make these issues the topics for the pulpit. There 
never was a more popular minister than Dr. Good- 
bridge, but he was always wise enough to give popular 
questions a wide berth. The consequence was that no- 
Updy ever left his church because he preached on 
temperance, capital and labor, socialism, or the thou- 
sand theories that are floating in the public mind. The 
doctor used to say that he found enough settled ques- 
tions for interesting subjects without tangling himself 
up in the doubtful ones." 

'* That's a new idea to me," said Mr. Barnes. *' I 
have believed that it was the duty of the Church to take 
the right side of every great question and to instruct the 
people as to their responsibilities to the age in which 
they live." 

"You certainly will save yourself . a great deal of 
anxiety and pain if you keep out of these questions and 
stick to the Gospel," said the deacon. 

*^ But, deacon, who wants to live in a dead world," 
answered Mr. Barnes. " I would rather suffer in the 
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Btruggle to l)etter linmanity than to prosper and thrive 
where seliisliness and indiflferenco are the laws of life." 

" Ah ! Mr. Barnes, you are young and have many 
things to learn yet," said the deacon ; ^^ and besides you 
must consider your family as well as yourself. No 
married man with a family of children can afford to 
picch into every glaring evil ; for you make others suffer 
who are weak and innocent. It is well enough to be a 
martyr. But there is no need of martyrs in this age." 

" But, deacon," said Mr. Barnes, warmly, " are we 
going to shut our eyes to all public wrongs for fear of 
losing our positions ?" 

" You must count the cost before you engage in any 
social warfare. ' If you will be a reformer, be sure that 
the fate of the reformer will follow you. Human nature 
is the same that it always has been, and there is a vast 
amount of it in the Church. You will find that the 
Park Church is no exception to the rest of the world. I 
am only speaking as a wise man to one of the wise 
men," answered the deacon. 

'^Indeed, deacon, I appreciate your suggestions very 
much. But I thought when I came here that my in- 
fluence would be widened and that I would l>e able in bo 
wealthy a parish to take the right side on all these public 
matters," said Mr. Barnes, sadly. 

''Well, you must make haste slowly. We have a 
very conservative church. They are exceedingly shy of 
what most people call popular things. The facts are, 
Mr. Barnes, we don't want popular ways in our church. 
Popular ways get a crowd of people together who would 
not be congenial to the best supporters of our church. 
It may be agreeable to a minister to preach to a great 
crowd ; but such crowds do not do much for the church. 
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and are not a pleasant element to oar fine old families, 
who have always supported our cliurch. " 

*' If I had thought that when I came here, I never 
would have accepted the call to the Park Church," re- 
plied Mr. Barnes, with great earnestness. '* I thought 
churches existed for the salvation of souls, and that the 
more people you got into the church, the faster the 
kingdom of God would spread." 

" Now, Mr. Barnes, I see I have said too much,'' the 
deacon remarked apologetically. ^' I wish 1 hadn't said 
all that I have. It would have been better for you to 
learn these things from experience. But give me your 
liand ; remember whatever comes, I am going to stand 
by you. I am an old man and have only a few days left, 
and I shall use them for the good of others. You are 
young and may wreck yourself. This is why I spoke as 
I did." 

" Here's my hand, deacon ; I am glad that we under- 
stand each other. 1 shall only do what seems my duty. 
It is very hard for me to preach on the dead past. I 
camiot see how I am to preach differently from my 
present method. Good-day 1" Mr. Barnes stepped 
into the parsonage with a troubled expression on his 
face. He said nothing to Mrs. Barnes of his conversa- 
tion with Deacon Worthington, and went immediately 
to his study. 

The deacon walked slowly to his home, a few doors 
away, saying to himself : ^' The Park Church has called 
a reformer. He has a great deal of trouble ahead. I 
admire his zeal ; but he little knows what is in store for 
him when he attempts to swing the church to his way of 
thinking. He is right, but not wise in advocating these 
theories in the pulpit. I suppose he feels that he must 
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obey Christ in doing as our Saviour did ; but he does not 
know what Christ knew, that Calvary was awaiting 
Him."* 

Deacon Worthington was a good, discreet man, who 
disliked excitement and dreaded the discussion of popu- 
lar issues in the pulpit. He believed that the church 
was a place of peace, and thought that nothing but 
peaceful truths should be preached there. If a public 
topic had become an issue, he was always on the side of 
the right. He had become warmly attached to his 
young pastor; but he saw from the tendencies of Mr. 
Barnes's mind that much discomfort was destined to 
come. So he warned him when he saw that his pastor 
might bo misled by too much zeal. 

The temperance sermon, as the deacon had supposed, 
was very much disliked by tlio congregation. A few 
ardent prohibitionists, of no special influence among the 
wealthy pew-owners of the Park Church, rejoiced that, 
for the first time in its history, it had a minister who 
dared preach against the liquor traflSc. They called on 
Mr. Barnes during tho week and congratulated him, and 
hoped that he would continue to uphold the cause of 
true temperance. But his influential parishioners were 
conspicuous by their absence. His Sunday services dis- 
played the prevailing feeling in the decrease of attend- 
ance. He missed the familiar forms that for months 
had crowded his pews with eager, smiling faces. The 
sons and daughters of his wealthiest church-members 
dropped out one by one. A few Sundays after he had 
preached his temperance sennon, he saw that Deacon 
Worthington understood the church thoroughly. '^ 1 
shall not flinch," he said to Mrs. Barnes. ^' This sub- 
ject must be made a topic for the pulj^t, and if the Park 
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Clinrch id bo dead to hnmanitj that it cannot listen to 
trnthy I will go to some church where they love the 
welfare of the race more than cilver and gold. "V^e used 
to live on a small salary, and we can do it again." 

^* Of course we can," said she, cheerfully. " But in 
the church, Edward, it is the same as in the world, 
' Qive a dog a bad name and it sticks to him.' If yon 
should break the Park Church up, it would be a bad 
banning for a call to another church." 

" What a Solon you are !" he said. " Tliis temper- 
ance cause must be advanced, and if I have to suffer, I 
will only do what thousands of good men have done be- 
fore me." 

** If you are ready for the sacrifice, Edward, then yon 
had better enter into it heart and soul. Make thorough 
work of it, and have the prohibitory law enforced." 

** Ton speak like a heroine. To-morrow I will call 
on all the ministers in the city and see if we cannot in- 
augurate a movement that will make the liquor-dealers 
tremble,", he replied, enthusiastically. 

" To-morrow, you forget, is the anniversary of the 
Mission School, and in the evening we hold the reception 
for the young people," Mrs. Barnes answered. 

" Very true, I had forgotten both. Yon are as good 
as a diary, Mary. What would I do withont your level 
head to remind me of my pastoral and ecdesiastical 
duties?" said he. 

" Get some other level head, of course," replied she, 

gaily. 

" Oh, there is not another head in the cotmtry like 
yours 1" he exclaimed. 

^^ There goes the l>ell. I see it is that Christian 
scientist who kept .you up nearly all night talking over 
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his nonsense. You will want a level head if you are 
going to have patience with him and his hobbies/' said 
she. 

^^ You go to the door and tell him that I am getting 
ready to fulfil my engagements for to-morrow, and that 
I have an appointment this afternoon. He wants me to 
subscribe to a book and to read a lot of stuff that sets 
one's teeth on edge. What fools there are in the world 1 
A minister meets them all, I believe. '' As Mrs. Barnes 
returned, he called out, ^* Thanks to you, angel of de- 
liverance 1 Now, for fear that I should meet a con- 
verted Jew, a Eoman Catholic turned Protestant, or a 
delegation from the last charity organization society, I 
must hurry off and meet the committee of the Montverd 
Improvement Society. I will drop in on Farrar, on the 
way, and see if he will join in active temperance work. 
If I am not back at tea time, don't wait for me. Good- 
bye I'' In a moment he had hailed a horse-car and was 
gone. 

Bev. Charles Farrar was a neighboring minister of the 
same denomination with which Mr. Barnes was con- 
nected. He was an earnest, zealous minister, and a man 
of great purity of character. He was older than Mr. 
Barnes, less intellectual, and of a more conservative 
temperament. Fortanately, Mr. Barnes found him at 
home. 

*^ Good-day, Mr. Farrar ; I have only a moment to 
spare. I am on my way to a meeting of the Improve- 
ment Society, and came to see if you would join with me 
in forming an association among the ministers for a reso- 
lute effort to enforce the proliibitory law." He waited 
anxiously for Mr. Farrar' s answer. 

*^ My dear brother, I will join in anything that will 
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help 118 to rid tlio earth of this fearful cnrse to modem 
civilization,'' said Mr. Farrar. 

** But remember, Mr. Farrar, it means work. "We 
will have to prosecute and enter into a 'bitter fi^ht." 

*^ Why, my boy, I was in such work before you were 
out of short clothes. I know what it is. I haven't done 
any of it in Montvcrd because I was so completely used 
up in a temperance crusade before I came here that it 
has taken mo six years to recover my equilibrium. I 
was out of a church for a year, had a large family to 
support, and had earned the name of beifig a terror to 
evil-doers. The consequence was, I could not get a 
church that wanted to engage me as a pastor. At last, 
when I was on the verge of starvation, I got called here 
through the influence of a converted liquor-dealer whom 
I once prosecuted, but who, after his conversion, said I 
was the kind of a pastor that he wanted. Luckily for me, 
1 have a strong temperance church. But what will be- 
come of you if you get the Park Church against you ? 
This is a subject you must think of, Barnes." 

*^ Why, Mr. Farrar, I haven't thought of such a con- 
tingency. There will be plenty for me to do even if I 
don't preach in the Park Church. It is not the only 
church on earth. Perhaps 1 shall go West and grow 
up with the country." He laughed heartily as he said 
this. 

'' That's all very well, Barnes. But you have no idea 
what an effect it will have on your future prospects if 
you should find it so uncomfortable, or so disagreeable 
in the Park Church, that you would have to seek another 
field of labor," said Mr. Farrar, seriously. 

*' I have made up my mind to enter on this crusade 
for the good that I can do. The liquor traflBc is a glar- 
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ing crime against woman, childhood, the home, the 
church, and society, and I am going to use my humble 
influence to check its baneful progress," replied Mr. 
Barnes. 

^* That's the spirit to attack this evil with, and if you 
are willing to take the consequences, I shall join you," 
answered Mr. Farrar. 

" Agreed, then," said Mr. Barnes. ^' I see I have 
time to call on Mr. Jones, the Methodist minister. I 
bid you good-day." 

Mr. Barnes met Mr. Jones at his gate as he was about 
to start on a round of parish calls. *^ Walk in, Mr. 
Barnes," said Mr. Jones, a cheerful, ruddy -complexioned 
man. 

**I don't know as it is necessarv to walk in," an- 
swered Mr. Barnes. '' You are in a hurry and so am I. 
Mr. Farrar and I are trying to interest the brethren in a 
temperance crusade. He has promised to join in active 
measures to enforce the prohibitory law. Will you be 
one of us ?" 

" Bless your soul, with all my heart. You can count 
on me all the way through. It is time we did some- 
thing here. We will die of corruption if we do not 
arouse the city and make it sensible of its wickedness," 
said Mr. Jones. 

*^ Will you stand by the guns if we go into prose- 
cuting the liquor-dealers?" asked Mr. Barnes, slowly. 

" Yes, Barnes, I am with you from the hallelujah to 
the Amen !" answered Mr. Jones. 

*^ Very good, then. That's settled. I will be oflE to 
my committee meeting. I have an appointment to meet 
the executive committee of the Improvement Society. 
Good-day y" said Mr. Barnes. 
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The Misgion School anniversary and the jonng peo- 
ple's reception engaged Mr. Barneses attention on the 
morrow, bnt on the day after he started oat to interest 
the other loading clergymen of the city in his favorite 
and all-absorbing plan of temperance work. His first 
call was on Rev. T. Ralston Pendleton, D.D., rector of 
St. Panl's Protestant Episcopal Church. Dr. Pendleton 
was very highly esteemed by liis people and the citizens 
of Montverd. He received Mr. Barnes with the urbane 
and gentlemanly courtesy for which the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church are noted, and to his request to join 
in the temperance movement remarked : ^* Mr. Barnes, 
I must in all my conduct remember that I represent the 
church. To our clergy there is not that individuality 
and freedom of action so common among the ministers 
of the sects. The subject of temperance is one that I 
would gladly promote and am ever ready to espouse. 
But there are so many divergent views as to what is best 
to be done that I am not prepared to enter upon a 
special effort to enforce the prohibitory law. Such matters 
the church, very wisely, leaves to the courts, the oflScers 
of the law, and the growth of public sentiment. While 
I am a devoted friend of true temperance — not your im- 
moderate and ill-regulated Prohibition — I should seri- 
ously object to engaging in any popular crusade against 
the liquor traffic. But there is my esteemed friend. 
Rev. E. A. Remmington, a distinguished clergyman of 
our honored church, who differs with me, and he might 
join you in this laudable philanthropic movement." 

Mr. Barnes listened with concealed impatience, and 
without further comment said : " You will excuse mo 
for trespassing upon your time. Good-day, sir." 

Out in the open air he breathed easier and said to 
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himself, '^ How difficult it is to awaken even the minis- 
try to the dreadful evils in this accursed traffic I I have a 
good mind to let tlie Episcopal Church pursue its well- 
ordered course on this subject. 1 think 1 will not — ^yes, 
I will see Mr. Remmington ; he may be of diflPerent clay 
from Dr. Pendleton." Jumping into a horse-car, he 
soon reached the residence of Kev. E. A. Bemmington, a 
splendid mansion, with an interior in keeping with the 
elegant exterior. He rang the bell and sent his card to 
Mr. Eemmington, who came forward to greet him, saying 
in a cheerful, hearty voice full of sympathy and refine- 
ment : '^ Good-morning, Mr. Barnes. Walk right into 
the study. I am glad to see yon. Sit down in this 
chair. It is rather apostolic looking, as yon see, but 
none too good for your cloth. It used to belong to the 
monastery of Peterborough, and has seated many a cele- 
brated divine.'^ 

*^ I shall enjoy its odor of sanctity, and hope that ray 
schismatic presence will not defile its historic grandeur," 
said Mr. Barnes with a smile. 

*' Impossible, Mr. Barnes; it has been tested by all 
kinds of heretics and schismatics, and has survived them 
all," answered Mr. Eemmington, with a laugh. 

" I do not want to test its powers too long, so I will 
proceed to the object that brought me here. I have 
been so incensed by the open defiance of the liquor 
traffic in our city and by the awful evils that it is pro- 
ducing, that I determined to attempt an organized op- 
position to its wicked power. I have been to see several 
ministers, and come to you to ask if you will join in a 
rigid enforcement of the prohibitory law ?" Mr. Barnes 
watched Mr. Remmington carefully for a reply. 

" Well, that is a grand work, Mr. Barnes, and ought 
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to be done and done right away. But let me give yon a 
word of caution. You are a young man, just rising in 
the church ; I am nearingthe seventies, and do not expect 
any further earthly honors or emoluments ; this temper- 
ance work may effectually destroy your future prospects- 
The churches do not like a minister who has the reputa- 
tion of being a temperance worker, for he constantly 
gets himself and the church into hot water. I am 
speaking now ex cathedra. You had better think care- 
fully of what you are doing and count the cost. When 
you determine to pitch in with heart and soul, regard- 
less of consequences, E. A. Hemmington is ready to go 
with you. I have nothing to lose. All the enemy can 
do is to burn down this house. Aside from that fact 
they cannot harm me, as I have my own income inde- 
pendent of any church. Matters are different with you. 
Your family must be considered. If you should be 
compelled to be put on that undesirable list, ' Without 
charge,' and remain there some time, it would be a seri- 
ous thing for you and yours. I have known such cases, 
and it is with those fresh in memory that I say, look be- 
fore you leap. Be assured, however, of my sympathy, 
my prayers, and stanch support against this gigantic 
foe of the church and humanity. *' 

*^ I thank you with all my heart, Mr. Hemmington," 
r3plied Mr. Barnes. ^' Your advice and your promise 
of help I esteem highly. Mrs. Barnes and I have dis- 
cussed this question in all its phases. We have made up 
our minds to do our duty, whatever the consequences 
may be. Some one must take a decided stand on this 
subject, and make a brave and open fight against this 
worst enemy of man. I realize that it is a dangerous 
task that I am undertaking ; but if we are going to stop 
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because of personal consequences that may befall us 
when uprooting evil, what good can we ever accomplish 
in this world V ' 

" None, Mr. Barnes. But this is not an age of 
martyrs. Few men are willing to risk their prospects 
of advancement by advocating the right. When it costs 
something to uphold a cause, the mass of men shrink 
from the responsibility. The easiest way out of the 
terrible evils of the liquor traffic is to say that you can- 
not abolish it and to advocate license. This has always 
been the course of those who were not brave enough to 
make a manly fight against the liquor saloon. If you 
are one of the few brave souls, I am glad to know you ; 
for it has been my sad experience to know thousands 
who have not had the courage of their convictions. I 
went through the anti-slavery agitation, and learned 
much of human nature in that memorable conflict. This 
temperance question is more important. The liquor 
traffic is a greater evil than slavery. That barbaric 
custom was confined to one class, but this^to all classes. 
The liquor-drinking habit is the evil of our day ; but 
thousands are so joined to their idols that they refuse to 
recognize their bondage. How many, from the fear of 
losing trade, or of losing political office, or of being de- 
prived of their incomes, shut their eyes to this nefarious 
business and demoralizing habit 1 I know what you are 
undertaking, and it is because of my interest in you that 
I have said what I have. " 

" All you say is very true, Mr. Remmington ; but we 
must do what we can to stem the tide of misery that is 
fast flowing into the homes of the poor," said Mr. 
Barnes, cheerfully. 

*^ Amen ! my brother, and when you are ready for 
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action let me know," answered Mr. Ileramington. * * Wait 
a moment, Mr. Bamee," said Mr. Remmington, as Mr. 
Barnes was departing ; ** I want to say that you ought to 
invite the young Unitarian minister, Mr. Fairhope, to 
join in this movement. He is a quiet man, and will 
probably not make any speeches or preach on the sub- 
ject, for you know the Unitarian Church has never 
taken any stand on this question or committed itself to 
any method for advancing the cause ; yet Fairhope is 
personally, as I know, a strong Prohibitionist." 

" 1 will be very glad to have him help us," answered 
Mr. Barnes, ^^ and shall go immediately to his house." 

He found Mr. Fairhope at home, who promised to 
engage in the crusade, and added : '^ I do this as an in- 
dividual, not as the minister of the Unitarian Church 
here." 

On leaving Mr. Fairhope's, Mr. Barnes looked at his 
watch and said, ^' I have time to call on Dr. Baptow ; 
if he joins us we will begin hostilities at once." Dr. 
Baptow was pastor of the leading Baptist church of 
Montverd. He was a man of strong personality. His 
mental qualities were embraced in the words perse- 
verance, tenacity, logic, and faith. ^* Good-morning, 
Doctor," said Mr. Barnes as he approached Dr. Baptow, 
who was raking up leaves in front of his house, " I am 
glad to see that you love the pursuits of Cincinnatus. " 

*' Oh, yes ; 1 think it is better to study nature than to 
grow sick in studying German criticism, as you young 
fellows do." Dr. Baptow was no friend of the "New 
Theology." He believed in the letter of the Bible as 
infallible from beginning to the end. 

*^ I want to see you, Doctor, on a matter of business," 
said Mr. Barnes. 
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*^ Come in, Mr. Barnes^ and we will talk over matters 
in the study,' ' said Dr. Baptow. 

On reaching the study, Mr. Barnes explained his mis- 
sion, saying, '' Mr. Farrar, Mr. Jones, Mr. Remmington, 
Mr, Fairhope, and myself are going to inaugurate a 
temperance crusade to enforce the prohibitory law, and 
we want your help. The more ministers we can get to 
unite in this undertaking, the stronger we will be.' ' 

Dr. Baptow took oflE his spectacles and wiped them 
thoughtfully and said : '^ Well, Mr. Barnes, you have a 
big job on your hands. I abhor the liquor trafSc. It is 
an incubus, the leprosy of our day. 1 am delighted to 
learn that you are at the head of this attack on the rum 
fiend. The movement, coming from you, will have pres- 
tige ; for the Park Church is a strong ally. How have 
you won over the Park Church to your views ?" 

** I am sorry to say that I have not won over the Park 
Church, and have very little sympathy from its mem- 
bers," answered Mr. Barnes. 

^^ Indeed !" exclaimed the Doctor with much sur- 
prise. *' Then you are going to fight a losing battle. 
My advice is to stand by your church and let the prohib- 
itory law alone ; for you will lose your church, and the 
prohibitory law will remain, as it has for years, a dead 
letter." 

^^ You don't mean that you would advise me to with- 
draw from the battle at this stage of the conflict, and 
after you have expressed your approval of the work we 
are about to do ?" asked Mr. Barnes, with some excite- 
ment in his tone. 

*' Don't misunderstand me, Mr. Barnes," said Dr. 
Baptow. " You must not think that I would have you 
retreat before you are under fire. I shall unite with the 
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others and yoa in attempting to suppress tbe liquor 
traffic ; but I know what the outcome will be, and that 
is why I would have jou withdraw from the contest. I 
am not so hide-bound in my sectarianism as to desire to 
see a brother of another denomination sufier. You will 
have to leave the Park Church after the excitement of 
this temperance furor is over. The liquor traffic will be 
lulled to sleep for a little while, and affairs will be as bad 
as ever. 1 do not pretend to be a prophet, but I have 
lived a little longer than you, and have seen this experi- 
ment tried before.'' 

** But why are you willing to join us, then V^ asked 
Mr. Barnes with much curiosity. 

^^ Because it is right to enforce the law, and because I 
have nothing to lose. My people are all strong Prohi- 
bitionists. Besides, if they should want me to leave I 
have a snug little sum in the bank and will not suffer. 
You have nothing but your brains and your faith ; if 
either fail you, or go under a cloud, you are perma- 
nently injured. With your future just beginning to be 
promising something to you, I feel that I would be omit- 
ting my duty if I were not to warn you of your certain 
danger," answered Dr. Baptow. 

"Well, Doctor, this is very kind of you," said Mr. 
Barnes, "and I am grateful to you for your „friendly 
caution ; but it seems to me to be a clear case of duty. 
This wretched traffic must be checked or it will work 
the ruin of the nation. Soine one should be willing to 
bear the brunt of the opposition. If any one has to 
suffer, it may as well be I as another minister less 
fortunately situated." 

" That is magnanimous of you," said Dr. Baptow ; 
" but you have a family, and are not at liberty to hazard 
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their happiness. A man, if he is going to be a martyr, 
ought to endure his martyrdom before he is married." 

" Mrs. Barnes and 1 have prayerfully considered this 
subject, and she is willing to bear the consequences with 
me," said Mr. Barnes. 

"You are both two young zealots and have many 
things to learn," answered the Doctor with a smile. 
" But if you are determined to enter into the fight, I 
give you my promise to stand by you till the last gun is 
fired or taken." 

*' I thank you. Doctor, and shall remember your 
apostolic advice," said Mr. Barnes. 

" You will have good occasion to remember what I 
have said, and when you are old, do not forget to advise 
another young Timothy, who will do as you do now — 
put his head in the noose." The old Doctor shook the 
young man cordially by the hand as he spoke the words 
and bade him good-day. 

As Mr. Barnes reached the gate a new thought came 
to him, and he turned back and rang the bell. Dr. 
Baptow was still in the hall. " It occurred to me,' ' said 
Mr. Barnes, ^' to ask your opinion as to whether it 
would be wise to call all the brethren t<^ether in council 
and adopt a plan of campaign, or to go ahead and get 
you all to endorse what I do." 

^' Call them all together and adopt an order of pro- 
cedure on which we can all agree," said the Doctor. 

^' Do you think it would be worth while to see the 
other clergymen? you know them all," Mr. Barnes 
asked. 

^' I would send them a written invitation to the 
council. I do not think any will join in this attack on 
the liquor traflSc but those you have already seen. 
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Their sympathies may be vdth ns, but their churches 
are so divided on the subject that they cannot take 
sides. A man can't cut his head off, even if ho be a 
minister. They are in tight places. You will learn all 
these things by and by, my boy," said the doctor, with 
a warning shake of his head. 

" I shall follow your advice. Doctor, and call the min- 
isters together in the Young Men's Christian Association 
rooms on Thursday afternoon at three o'clock. Will 
that suit you ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I shall be there, and will need no other 
notice," said Dr. Baptow. 

*' We will consider the arrangement made, and I will 
write and notify the others," said Mr. Banies. " Well, 
adieu to you. Doctor." 

A brisk walk in the clear air sent his blood coursing 
through his veins. As he passed a substantial-looking 
residence he said, ** Here is Dr. Blunt 's house ; I may 
as well call on him and invite him to participate in the 
crusade." 

Dr. Blunt was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Montverd, a wealthy parish whose members 
were noted for their conservative theology. Dr. Blunt 
came to the door, saying, '' Come in, Mr. Barnes. My 
people are all out, down to the servants. Sit down and 
make yourself at home." He was a short, thick-set 
gentleman with red hair and a full beard of the same 
hue. A scholarly man and a forcible preacher, he 
was much admired by all who knew him. As Mn 
Barnes seated himself Dr. Blunt asked, *' What good 
fortune sent you this way ?" 

'' I don't know, Doctor, whether you will think it is a 
good or a bad fortune when I explain my call,' ' replied 
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Mr. Barnes. ^^ I may as well come to the point at once, 
and save time. I am trying to interest the mim'sters in 
an earnest eflEort to enforce the -prohibitory law, and I 
came to see if you would be one to join in this good 
work.'- 

Dr. Blunt adjusted his glasses and looked at his visitor 
with close scrutiny and said : *' Mr. Barnes, 1 will say 
no at once. I do not believe in the prohibitory law. 
The Gospel is the only temperance law that will do the 
world any good. All other methods only cicatrize the 
mind of society. You must reach the hearts and minds 
of the people through the Gospel, and then you will not 
need any prohibitory laws. I have tried all sorts of 
temperance laws and measures, and there is none that 
equals, * Ye must be bom again.' " 

" But, Doctor, what are you going to do with the peo- 
ple who will not come to hear the Gospel, who care 
nothing for the churches, but who are exposed to all the 
dangers of the saloon ? Ought we not to keep tempta- 
tion out of their way ?" asked Mr. Barnes, earnestly. 

" Well, Sir, they must die in their sins, if they won't 
hear the Gospel. God sets the table and provides the 
food, but He is not going to force anybody to eat. This 
temperance question is only one form of evil. It be- 
longs to the appetites and passions, which must be con- 
trolled by God's Spirit. If a man puts himself under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit he does not want any 
prohibitory laws. I don't want to cool your zeal for 
temperance work, Mr. Barnes, but you are working in 
the wrong way. It is not law that men want, but the 
power of the Gospel," answered Dr. Blunt, who had 
begun to walk about his study in the excitement of his 
thought. 
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** But, Doctor, this is a very practical world, and thorn- 
Bands of the working classes in our cities should be 
helped to sobriety, industry, and happiness. One of the 
best means to do this is to shut up the saloons. We 
have a law that closes them, and 1 am going to try to 
enforce that law. What you say about the GK)spel might 
have been used as an argument against every reform 
movement. Suppose, in the anti-slavery agitation, the 
opponents to the freedom of the slave had said, ^ The 
Gospel brings freedom ; preach the Gospel, and slavery 
will cease. ' How long under that teaching would it have 
been before the slaves would be made free T ' 

** Well, Mr. Barnes,'' Dr. Blunt answered, " we 
can't agree on this subject. You work from the outside 
and I work from the inside. Our methods are diametri- 
cally opposite. Do all the good you can. Ton will 
learn some day that 1 am right and that you are wrong." 

^'I am going to do my duty, Doctor," said Mr. 
Barnes. ^^ I do not feel that I am doing all that can be 
done by simply preaching the Gospel to people who 
already believe it. Those outside of the church ought 
to be helped, and I do not see any better way than to 
keep liquor from them. If we can make temperance 
men and women, we are preaching the Gospel of Christ ; 
for it is lives consecrated to goodness and holiness that 
He sought, not mere assent to a creed. That was the 
chief part of the Gospel when He said, ' Go, and sin no 
more ' ! " 

" Be careful, Barnes ; you will land in mere humani- 
tarianism," said Dr. Blunt. '' The doing of good works 
is not the way to change the hearts of men." 

^' I doubt it. Doctor," said Mr. Barnes. *' The Saviour 
healed the sick and the lepers before He asked them to 
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believe in Him, and I think it would be better for ub if 
we followed His example. The beet kind of faith is that 
which appeals to the heart. When we prove to the 
people by our good works that we love their welfare, we 
will win them to onr faith, and not before. But I have 
already taken up too much of your time." He arose 
to go. 

*' Before you go, Mr. Barnes," said Dr. Blunt, "I 
want you to understand that I am sorry that 1 can't 
agree with you in this attempt to enforce the prohibitory 
law. Don't go out feeling vexed with the elder 
brother. You are young, Barnes, and must not be dis- 
couraged if the brethren in the ministry do not agree 
with you in your favorite plans for doing good to the 
world." 

^* Oh, Doctor, I am getting used to opposition," Mr. 
Bam^ replied with a smile. " By and by I shall make 
a genuine reformer, able to * face a frowning world.' " 
He arose, wd Dr. Blunt escorted him to the door. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COUNCIL. 

On Tlmreday afternoon at three o'clock Mr. 6am^ 
was at the Young Men's Christian Association rooms to 
meet the ministers of Montverd and begin the temper- 
ance crusade. Invitations had been sent to all the 
clergymen of the city, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
Only five besides himself responded to the invitation — 
Rev. Charles Farrar, Rev. John Jones, Rev. E. A. 
Remmington, Rev. Dr. Baptow, and Rev. Frank Fair- 
hope. Mr. Barnes called the ministers to order, and ex- 
plained the object of the meeting as '* a united and 
vigorous efEort of the clergymen of Montverd to sup- 
press the liquor traffic." 

Dr. Baptow arose and said, ^' There is no question 
about our being 'united and vigorous,' but 1 do not 
think that we had better begin this movement as ' a' 
united and vigorous effort of the clergymen of Mont- 
verd. * There are only six of us, and it will soon be dis- 
covered that the clergy of the city are not ' united.' It 
seems to me that it would be wiser for us to invite the 
laymen to join us— at least some of the prominent lay- 
men — and let us call ourselves the Montverd Temperance 
Union. What we do, let us do as a union and not as 
clergymen." The plan of Dr. Baptow was accepted by 
those present as the wisest course to pursue. The 
meeting was adjourned for one week, each clergyman 
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being instructed to invite as many of his laymen as lie 
deemed proper. 

Mr. Barnes invited all of liis members wlio were 
known to be temperance men, but only two were 
present at the adjourned meeting, Judge Sturdy, an 
honest lawyer, who feared no one and sought no political 
office, and Dr. Gooding, the most skilful physician in 
the city. They were two men who had never especially 
identified themselves with temperance work. Mr. 
Barnes was surprised to see them at the meeting of the 
union. Mr. Farrar's church was represented by a 
Scotchman, Robert McGregor, and a manufacturer 
named John Henderson, men of action and not of 
words. Dr. Baptow's congregation was represented by 
one layman. These were all of the prominent citizens 
of Montverd who felt impelled to enter into a solemn 
warfare against the liquor traffic. Mr. Barnes, as he 
surveyed the little company, felt much disappointed. 
*' Are these the only representatives of the business, tlie 
intellectual, the moral, and the religious elements of the 
city, who care whether the deplorable evils of the liquor 
traffic are suppressed ? ^ ' he asked himself. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Remmington, Mr. Barnes 
stated the plans of the union. 

*' 1 suppose," said Judge Sturdy, ^' the first thing to 
do is to form an organization by drawing up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws." 

Dr. Baptow arose and said, " I move that we form a 
temporary organization by electing Judge Sturdy presi- 
dent. All in favor signify it by saying aye I" Every 
one responded '' aye." 

Judge Sturdy objected, saying, *' Dr. Gooding ought 
to be president. He is more widely and favorably 
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known tbau I am, and will do the cause more good than 
I can. He is a doctor and 1 am a lawyer. If yon put 
me at the head of the organization, the people will say 
that I am seeking notoriety. Besides, the people are 
always suspicions of a lawyer. My advice is for you to 
place no lawyer at your head, if you want to succeed," 

^^ But, judge, this is only a temporary organization," 
said Dr. Baptow. 

" That is the reason why you should be careful. You 
do not want to make any mistakes at the start, for you 
may injure the cause. I decline, and nominate Dr. 
Gooding." After some remonstrance from Dr. Good- 
ing the question was put, and Dr. Gooding was elected - 
president of the Montverd Temperance Union. 

.Dr. Gooding took the chair offered him by Judge 
Sturdy and said, '^ Gentlemen, I have never been a 
pronounced temperance man in the sense of publicly 
advocating any special policy of temperance reform. I 
have probably, far more than any one of you, seen the 
evils of intemperance, and I jhave made up my mind, if 
we can abolish this nefarious traffic we will do away 
with two thirds of the misery in the hcwnes of the poor 
and of the rich ; for this terrible curse has blasted the 
homes of the rich as well as of the poor. I do not claim 
to be a philanthropist. I simply look at facts as they 
are. I know that the use of liquor is the greatest evil 
to the human body and to the welfare of the community 
that we have in modem days. I am going to do all that 
I can to drive it from the face of the earth. But let us 
proceed to business. I suppose the first thing in order 
is the election of a permanent secretary." 

^^ I nominate Mr. Barnes," said Mr. Bemmington, and 
Mr. Barnes was elected secretary. 
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"The next thing in order," said Dr. Gooding, 
^^ onght to be the appointment of a committee to draft 
a constitution and by-laws. How sliall that committee 
be appointed T ' 

'' By the chair," said Mr. Farrar, 

" Very well," answered the Doctor. '^ I will appoint 
Judge Sturdy, Mr. Barnes, and Dr. Baptow." 

'' If the chair is willing," said Mr. Barnes, " and to 
save our time, I will read a plan of organization which I 
have drawn up with some modifications from the 
brethren present." The plan was read, and with a few 
verbal x^hanges suggested by Judge Sturdy, it became 
the constitution and by-laws of the Montverd Temper- 
ance Union, the permanent officers being Dr. Good- 
ing, president ; Judge Sturdy, vice-president ; Mr. 
Barnes, secretary, and Mr. Remmington, treasurer. 

" Before we depart," said Mr. Jones, as the union 
was about to adjourn, '^ I think we ought to draw up an 
appeal petitioning the city government to enforce the 
prohibitory law, and we also ought to call a public 
meeting iu the City Hall to awaken public sentiment on 
this question." 

** This seems to me a very wise measure," said Mr. 
Fairhope ; *' we ought to remonstrate before we strike 
the first blow in battle." 

The suggestions of Mr. Jones were unanimously 
adopted, and a committee appointed, of which Mr. Jones 
was chairman, to take the matter in hand. Mr. Jones 
drew from liis pocket an appeal to the city government 
which he submitted to the meeting, and asked all present 
to sign it. The appeal was adopted, and the signatures 
of all present appended. The call for the public meet- 
ing was ordered to be printed. With the signing of the 
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appeal, the temperance crnsade commenced. It was to 
be pablished in the city papers and presented to the city 
government at a regular meeting of the Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen. The appeal appeared in Saturday's 
morning papers, and Montverd became the seat of war. 
The battle between the liquor traffic and the friends of 
temperance was then begun in good earnest, a conflict 
that is destined to be waged as long as there are appetites 
and passions in the human breast. On the one side were 
greed, heartless Mammon, self-indulgence, depraved ap- 
petites, and base politics ; on the other were benevo- 
lence, humanity, self-control, noble manhood, and pure 
principles. Which would triumph ? Wliich must when 
man is intelligent, virtuous, humane, magnanimous ? 
Will that time ever come ? Are the prophets, priests, 
poets, and philosophers holding out to us golden fancies, 
fair delusions, when they portray a free, virtuous, happy 
human race? Is the Christ never to be realized in 
human hearts and lives, that day when men shall treat 
each other as brethren, and the spirit of holiness be the 
rule of human lives ? Perhaps it is far off, but it is 
coming. Every act of self denial, self-sacrifice, self- 
nobility, brings round the golden day. Help the work, 
good man, good woman. Do your part. Fear not, nor 
be dismayed. God is in all tnith, all purity, all good. 
His beneficent spirit will become the breath of every 
true life. 

The three morning papers, the Guardian^ the 
Heraldy and the Index^ had important editorials on 
"The Ministers' Appeal," as they called the appeal 
to the city government. The Guardicm^ the organ of 
the Eepublican Party, used great caution in its treat- 
ment of the new movement. It stated : " The ministers 
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whose names are attached to the appeal pablished on 
another page of to-day's issue are gentlemen whose high 
standing in this community no one doubts. Their zeal 
in good works has been abundantly proved by many 
noble efforts to help the poor and to relieve the unfor- 
tunate. Yet we fail to see the wisdom of an open 
attack on the liquor traffic until public sentiment has 
been more carefully educated. The problem of in- 
temperance is one that has awakened great iaterest in all 
ages, and will continue to be the one great evil of modern 
civilization. Educational and reformatory measures are, 
in our judgment, more effective than the radical and 
spasmodic fevers of the Prohibitionist. The Republican 
Party has always believed in temperance, and has adopted 
every law on our statute books that tends to restrict and 
restrain the liquor traffic." 

The Heraldy organ of the Democratic Party, had 
a heavy leaded editorial, in which it was said : '^ We 
publish to-day an appeal by a few ministers of Montverd 
and four ambitious laymen, who are all anxious to 
seek notoriety, in which the good name of our fair city 
is shamefully maligned. Tou would think from this 
appeal that our streets were soaked with rum. A 
sweeter, cleaner, purer city of its size cannot be found 
in the United States than our own famous Montverd. 
These ministers have more zeal than knowledge. They 
should find enough to do in preaching the Gospel, 
visiting the sick, and helping the poor. Even ministers 
can learn something. They ought to know by this time 
what a perfect farce Prohibition is. A prohibitory law 
means free rum. If these gentlemen want rum to flow 
down our streets, let them advocate Prohibition and en- 
force the prohibitory law. The most intemperate places 
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are always prohibitory towns and cities. The Demo- 
crade Party has always believed in license as the best 
means to produce temperance. The people will soon 
learn that the Democratic Party is right on this and all 
other public questions.^' 

The Index^ an independent journal, had an edi- 
torial encouraging the work of the Montverd Temper- 
ance Union, saying : ** We publish this morning a timely 
appeal by the ministers of our city and some of our lead- 
ing laymen. It calls attention to the fearful inroads of 
the defiant liquor traffic, and the dangers to the home, 
to the church, to society, and to the State that threaten 
us from this deplorable business. Our city has indeed 
become a by- word to all thoughtful and virtuous peo- 
ple. We have allowed the saloon to corrupt our politics, 
to elect our public officers, to defile our courts, and to 
ruin the homes of our workingmen. The Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen and police regard the prohibitory 
law as a dead letter, and pay no attention to it what- 
ever ; indeed, it is for their political interests to connive 
at the iniquity of the open saloon. We are glad that the 
clergymen have attacked this enemy of social order, and 
bid them God-speed. The columns of the Index will 
be always open to theifi and their humane cause." The 
Index from that day became the organ of the temper- 
ance party of Montverd. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE BESULT. 



The city was soon divided for and against the temper- 
ance crusaders. The morning papers were in great de- 
mand. Tim Tank, a town bummer, who usually orna- 
mented a prominent corner opposite the Common, and 
who was always full of beer or whiskey, came run- 
ning into Hans Kaufman's saloon, exclaiming, ^' Lie 
close, Hans ! the ministers are going to raid you gin- 
sellers. Get the stuflE out of the way. Read the 

Hans, a portly German, picked up the paper and 
leisurely read it, saying, '^ Veil, Tim, dot iz nuttings. 
Gusto vill tells me ven Lockup cooms along. Take a 
glass beer. Tim. Don't get oxcited. Dem temperance 
fellers iz fools und dem^ ministers iz all right. Dot's 
dair bizness. Dey muss make a fuss every little viles, 
or dair peoples tinks dey have no reeleegun. I oonder- 
stand dot, Tim. In Shearmany we reason Got avay ; 
but in dis coontry, vere you don't know so mooch, you 
muss have a little Got teached you. Dot iz vot dem 
ministers iz for, Tim. I vill vait teel I seez Lockup und 
hear vot he saiz iz goin' to be doon before 1 shuts up. 
Bizness vill be goot to-day. See dem fellers cooming ? 
« Dere iz six glasses beer, Tim." The six customers en- 
tered and were quickly served, Hans smiling all the 
while and srfioking good-naturedly his long pipe, and 
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saying, "Veil, boys, proheebeeshun iz goot for biz- 
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His neighbor across the way, Patrick DuflFy, whose 
saloon was a favorite with certain ward politicians, re- 
ceived as many cnstomers as Kaufman. Pat was in his 
best humor as ** the boys" one after another entered. 
" Well, byes," said he, *' you'd betther drink your fill 
to-day, fur 1 s'pose termorry the Prohibition law will be 
enforced. Sputum has b^en aroun' thi? me^rnin' sayin' 
we must luk out fur a raid in a day or two, and be^t^^ ^ 
there mustn't be a drop found anywhere at all, at all. 
We'll luk out fur that. I'll giv^ ye the tip, by^, so ye 
may know whin there isn't a drop in the house. Whin 
ye see me standin' aisy like wid me elbow on the coun- 
ther, there isn't a drop in the house ; but whin ye see me 
wid me pipe in me mouth there is plenty of the crathur 
on the second floor, the first door at the top of the stairs. 
Be sure and mind tlie sign, byes ; for if ye make a mis- 
take, faith they'll pull me out of bed at two o'clock in 
the mamin'. It is meeself that has fixed it all right wid 
the cops and the aldermen, so mind your signs, by^ 
Here comes one of *thim spotters, and hear him ask fur 
sodee water. Now remimber there isn't a drop in the 
house." Pat proceeded to "lean aisy like" on his 
elbow as a bright young man entered, who stepped up 
to the bar with a free-and-easy manner, saying, " (xood- 
morning, Pat. Give 910 a soda." 

Pat still leaned " aisy like " on hia elbow and didn't 
move, as he answered, '/ I am sorry to say, Sir, I haven't 
a drop in the house. I sowld the last bottle yesterday. " 

" Give i?ae a root beer, then," said thei ^^^^t ypui?^ 
man, coaxingly. 

'^ I haven't that aither," responded Pat. 
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** That's rather funny , Pat. I thought I saw these 
fdlows drinking," said the bright young man, looking 
a,t the empty glasses. 

''No, yon didn't," replied the fellows addressed. 
" These glasses were left here last night." 

" Haven't you got some sarsaparilla ?" asked the 
bright young man. 

" No, sir," answered Pat, still maintaining his elbow 
posture. '' I sowld me fixtures s^ll out last night, and 
the new felly comes in to-day wid his stock." 

'' Oh, there is going to be a change of landlords, is 
there ?" inquired the young man wi^h much interest. 

'' Yes," said Pat. 

'' And what is the new landlord's name ?" asked the 
young man, note-book in hand. 

'' Faith, I dunno," answered Pa^t. 

" That's queer — sold out and don't know th^ name 
of the mai^ who bo^^t you ou,^. How do you explain 
that?" in<juired the biigh^t yo^g ^aaPi thinking that 
he had caught Pa,t. 

" Oh, I never ask a man's name if he gives me the 
money," replied Pat. 

'' Do you know where he ^ame from ?" a^ked the 
young man. 

''I dunno," said Pat, '' but I think he kem from 
Boston." 

*' What makes you think so ?" queried the young man, 

*' Oh, I thought so because he axed me so many fool- 
ish questions," answered Pat, with a twinkle in his eye. 

The young man saw the point and quietly withdrew. 
As he did so,. Pat put his pipcf to his mouth and said, 
''There is plenty of the cra,thur, byes, on the second 
floor. Luk out and don't give me away, now." 
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Wliile he was still standing three policemen entered, 
Officers Lockup, Spotum, and Getts. They approached 
Pat with a smile. Pat greeted them cordially. *' Good- 
marnin^ cops," said he. ^' Take a glass. What'll ye 
have ?" 

'* I'll take gin," said Lockup, 

*^ I'll have old rye," said Spotum. 

** Give me a brandy straight," said Getts. 

" What's the word V said Pat, as he handed them 
the decanters. 

'^ Well, Pat, you'll probably be raided between to- 
morrow and next Saturday. A word to the wise man, 
you know," said Lockup, with a wink. 

" Oh, yis, I doan't need a kick," said Pat. 

*' Of course, Pat, things'll be lively for a few 
weeks," said Spotum. ** These ministers are raising 
the devil, and we've got to run in one or two. All the 
rest of you be on guard when we come around.' ' 

^* Your Uncle Pat will be aslape like a dacent citizen 
whin the officers of the law are doing their dooty," said 
Pat. 

" Be sure and get the stuff out of our waynf we 
should have to call on you, Pat. We don't want to hurt 
our friends, you know," said Getts. 

'* By me sowl, I'll take a vacation, like the minieters, 
fur a couple of weeks, and whin I return, I have sowld 
out to a Boston man. You'll remimber that now. FU 
paint the sign a new color and put a bit of terbaccy in 
the windy, and the officers' 11 report that Duffy has gone 
out 6i the business, " said Pat. 

'^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! Pat, you're a jewel," said Lockup. 
" Well, good-day to you, Pat. We must be off." 

*^ Good-day to yeez," replied Pat. 
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^' Now, byes," said he to the loungers in the saloon, 
*' I'm goin' on me vacation into the country np-stairs." 

*' We'll take a trip into the country with you," said 
one of them as he followed Pat. 

A copy of the appeal to the Mayor and Board of 
Aldermen was presented for their consideration by Dr. 
Gooding, Judge Sturdy, and Mr. Jones, as a committee 
from the Montverd Temperance Union, urging the rigid 
enforcement of the prohibitory law. The Mayor and 
Aldermen were not in favor of enforcing the law, and for 
political reasons they were forced to proceed cautiously. 
Alderman Gusto presented the appeal, saying : ^* Your 
Honor, Mr. Mayor, and gentlemen of this Board, 1 hold 
in my hand an appeal addressed to this city government 
by some of the influential citizens of Montverd, asking 
us to rigidly enforce the prohibitory features of the 
liquor law. We owe these worthy and respectable citi- 
zens the courtesy of considering their appeal. They are 
gentlemen whose efforts in behalf of our city are well 
known to the conmiunity. The zeal and learning and 
intellectual capacity of these friends of public improve- 
ment no one doubts. I therefore, Mr. Mayor and 
gentlemen, call your attention to this carefully worded 
appeal, and hope that you will appropriately acknowl- 
edge it? reception and give these gentlemen here an op- 
portunity to present their views on this important sub- 
ject." 

The Mayor then addressed the committee, saying : 
*' Gentlemen, this Board would be pleased to hear any- 
thing that you wish to say." 

The committee briefly called attention to the condition 
of the liquor traffic in Montverd, to the open defiance of 
th^ law, and stated that the appellants desired the city 
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goyerament to recognize the dangers threatening the 
conunnnity from this evil, which had become so flagrant 
in its violation of the existing statutes. The committee 
then withdrew. 

After the departure of the committee, Alderman 
Fetchall, of the firm of Bluffall & Fetchall, attorneys, 
etc., arose and said : " Mr. Mayor, I am sorry that we 
have to be troubled with this temperance question. We 
cannot individually turn ourselves into a Prohibition 
society. The enforcement of the law belongs to the 
police. The gentlemen whose names arid attached to 
this appeal are indeed worthy citizens, but we cannot 
do anything more than to instruct our efficient police to 
a reasonable enforcement of the law. I move that the 
police be instructed by his Honor, the Mayor, to arrest 
all offenders of the law." This motion was then hotly 
debated, and Alderman Fetchall turned to Alderman 
Gusto with a smile, and whispered : " Of course we 
must make an attempt at doing something. The Mayor 
will see that nobody is hurt. The police will be first- 
rate Prohibitionists while this craze lasts." 

The motion of Alderman Fetchall brought Alderman 
Eumford to his feet. This alderman kept a handsome 
sample-room, which was a popular resort for the more 
fashionable liquor-drinkers. " I am opposed to this 
motion, your Honor," said he. ^' It seems to me that 
this Board knows what is for the city's best interests. 
We ought to know more about the city than a few min- 
isters, who come and go like the winds. We have prop- 
erty and business and manufactures here, and these 
temperance agitators have nothing but their reform 
ideas. We can tell whether it is best for our city to 
have the prohibitory law enforced without being ift* 
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strncted by Prohibitionists. I shall oppose the resolu- 
tion." 

Aldermah Neuter said : *^ Your Honor, we ought to 
do sothething about this appeal. Things are getting 
worse than they should be in our city. The liquor- 
dealers are hot discreet ; they seem to forget that there 
is a prohibitory law. They have been so bold lately 
that thiB temperance people have good reason for breating 
an agitation. But, then, we all know that the prohib- 
itory law is a farce, and tliiat we can't enforce it. Still it 
is on the statute books, and we must tnakie sbiHe eflEort to 
conciliate the teilipiBrance people. The gentleman from 
the Fifth Ward was not wise in spieaking as he did about 
the ministers. IE his speech should get into the press, 
it would do us -much mischief. I am in favor of in- 
structing the police to enforce the latv. It will only last 
a week or two. We can afford to side with the temper-, 
ance people once in a while." 

Mr. Neuter's speech was greeted with laughter and 
applause by all except Alderman Wright, who repre- 
sented a temperance ward. Ho arose and said : ** Tonr 
Honor, and gentlemen of this Board, 1 am ashamed of 
you all. This city has a prohibitory law. You all have 
sworn to enforce the laws of this city, and you stand up 
here and speak of one of the laws as ' a farce. ' If it be 
*a farce,' the aldermen have made it * a farce.' It is 
our duty to enforce this and every law of the city. If 
it is not enforced, we alone are to blame. His Honor 
should instruct the pohce to rigidly enforce the prohib- 
itory law, and let the officers know that we mean what 
we say, and that no saloon, sample-room, hotel, or grog- 
gery is going to escape." 

Alderman Wright's words fell flat ; the Mayor listehed 
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indifierentlj, and then remarked : ^' Gentlemen, this 
question should not be decided hastily. In justice to 
the signers of the appeal we should refer this matter to 
a special committee, who will report to this Board at its 
next meeting." 

*^ I will withdraw my motion," said Alderman Fetch- 
all, ^* and substitute the suggestion of his Honor, the 
Mayor." Thb was accordingly done, and the appeal was 
placed in the hands of Aldermen Gusto, Fetchall, and 
Neuter, who at the next meeting reported in favor of 
instructing the police to ^* a reasonable enforcement of 
the law,' ' as if there could be an unreasonable enforce- 
ment of law. The report was unanimously adopted, 
even Alderman Buinford voting for it. Officers Lock- 
up, Spotum, and Getts were detailed to arrest all 
oflEenders, who proved to be a few poor Irishwomen and 
the keepers of four small low groggeries, against whom 
the officers individually had a spite. 

As Officer Lockup was returning from the police 
court after arresting an old Irishwoman, he came upon 
an interesting group of citizens, who were discussing the 
crusade. ^^ Here comes Lockup," said Mr. William 
Cliauncy, a dry-goods merchant ; '^ I suppose, like a 
valiant officer, he has guarded the city's property from 
all enemies. I say, Lockup, why don't you make a raid 
on Bumford ? or the Mansion House ? or the Raven ? 
or the City Hotel ? or the Elsmere ? See those high- 
toned gallants over the way, coming out of Rumford's ; 
walk over, and haul the rest of them before the judge." 

^* Oh, Lockup knows what he is doing," said Henry 
Smith, a bright salesman in a hardware store, ^^ don't 
you, Lockup ? He understands that the duty of a 
policeman in a modern city is not to disturb the peace- 
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ful repose of anybody. What kind of spectacles do you 
wear, Lockup, when you pass Kaufman's ? Did you ever 
look up to Duffy's second story ? I'll give you a new 
pair of handcuffs, and you can charge them to the city, 
if you'll peep in at the back door of the Elsmere with 
me to-night. 1 promise to pay for the drinks and the 
cigars besides. Isn't that a fair offer ?" 

^* If you don't move on, gentlemen," Lockup replied, 
" I'll arrest every mother's son of you for obstructing 
the sidewalk." 

'' Well, you do know something about a sidewalk. 
Lockup," Smith said, as he retired to the door-sill of 
his store, **but I suppose a strong temperance man 
like you couldn't tell the difference between gin and 
water, if you should see them on a bar in the Mansion 
House." 

Lockup was white with rage, and moved on without 
making any remark ; as he did so. Smith shouted : " I 
say. Lockup, how much did you lose at that little game 
of poker last night in the Mansion House ?" 



CHAPTER X. 



THE DINNKB PAETT. 



On his return from one of the numerous meetings of 
the Montverd Temperance Union, which had absorbed 
nearly two thirds of his time, Mr. Barnes found an in- 
vitation to dinner awaiting him. The invitation was for 
himself and Mrs. Barnes to dine with the Hon. William 
Henry Byington and wife, at their residence, " The 
Elms," on Thursday evening. ^^ Of course, Edward, you 
will go," said Mrs. Barnes, *' for Mr. Byington's 
family are very influential people, and your finest 
parishioners will be there.'' 

*^ But such affairs are always so stupid, Mary,'' said 
her husband. " You are expected to be brilliant, enter- 
taining, amusing, and instructive to a host of people 
about whom you don't care a button, and who do not 
care the slightest for you or your opinion. 1 would a 
great deal rather spend the evening in my study." 

" But see, the invitation is for us to dine and to spend 
the evening with Mr. Byington's friends. It is to be a 
regular society reception. We must not shut ourselves 
out from the world. How can you have any influence 
over such people if you do not meet them in a social 
w^y !*' said she. 

''I won't have any influence over them if I should 
meet them in any way. What can I do to impress a 
fibiillow, hyi>ocritical society man or woman ? They 
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have ho hearts^ of* if they hare, their hearts are dried 
and hardened by the follies of society. I suppose, how- 
ever, I must endure it," said he, with a shrug of the 
shoulder. '* Look at this letter I hare received from 
the Guardian. I Wrbte ah article oii the temperance 
work in the city, and they have returned it with the 
following letter : ^ We regret to be obliged to decline 
the contnbution Which you send ; but we are always 
glad i6 examine manuscripts, even though they may 
prove unfitted for bur columns. It should be remem- 
bered also that we usually have a large collection of 
articles and poems waiting for publication, and hence 
are Sometimes compelled to decline othets which may 
have <^qual merit with those already accepted. — The 
Guardian Company.' That's good, isn't it, Mary, for 
the Guardian r^ 

*' Very good, I think," she answered. ^' That answer 
is probably the outcome of years of experience, and is 
the production of the combined genius of all the editors 
bf the Guardian. They let you down very gracefully." 

^' Let me see what time is the dinner, Mary ?" he 
asked. 

'' At six o'clock," said she; 

'* We have a meeting of the union on important busi- 
ness on that afternoon, which will probably occupy us 
fill six o'clock. I don't see how I can go to Mr. Bying- 
ton's," he said. 

*' The union will have to do without you for once," 
said she, ** and I am glad of it, Edward. This temper- 
ftiice crusade is sadly interfering with your church work. 
I hope it will soon come to an end. I notice that the 
congregations are not half as large as they used to be. 
Which will do th6 most good, your church or the 
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temperance work?'' Mrs. Barnes liad said more than 
she intended. 

Her husband looked at her in surprise, saying : 
" Why, Mary, you astonish me. Can it be possible 
that you are going to sacrifice your temperance princi- 
ples ?" 

^* I am not ready to sacrifice them, Edward, I believe 
in them more than ever," she answered ; '' but I begin 
to see that you are pursuing a wrong course. The 
church is the best temperance reformer. This temper- 
ance agitation is a wave on the ocean that will blow 
away in a day, while the church remains to help hunjan 
nature and satisfy the wants of the soul. Temperance 
must be a personal habit belonging to the individual and 
not to the State. I feel that the church is more im- 
portant than the failure or success of the prohibitory 
law. Wlien I look at your decreasing congregations and 
the withdrawal of your wealthiest parishioners, I realize 
that you have made a mistake." 

*^ Mary, you have forsaken the truth and given up 
your principles because you could not bear the loss of a 
few rich people from our church. You are in the posi- 
tion of the Jews when they said, ' Do any of the rulers 
believe on Him ? ' "^ His face grew pale with suppressed 
emotion, and he added r'' 1 do not care if everybody 
connected with the church leaves. The church had 
better have empty pews than to stand as an ally to the 
rumseller." 

Mrs. Barnes saw that her husband was deeply moved, 
and made no reply. Fortunately for domestic peace 
the door-bell rang, and a lady parishioner called and 
engaged Mrs. Barnes in a conversation on missions. 

Mr. Barnes went to his study inclined to refuse the 
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invitation to dinner, but on second sober thought con- 
eluded to go, and wrote an acceptance of the invitation. 

The dinner was somewhat formal, and passed oflE with 
all the proverbial stiffness for which such affairs are 
noted. In the evening a distinguished company of 
society people, whom he seldom saw on other occa- 
sions, were present. Montverd society was fashionable, 
but it also boasted in being democratic ; like a rich man 
who wears a plain coat, it prided itself on being plain 
and yet select. The social lines were not drawn closer 
anywhere than in Montverd between the old families 
and the new. Blood was honored, if it were even poor 
blood ; the only virtue demanded was that the blood 
should be old. 

Hon* William Henry Byington was president of one 
of the city banks, a man of wealth, whose family dated 
from the origin of Montverd. A bright, witty man, of 
fine intellectual tastes, thoroughly educated, a lawyer by 
profession but a financier by choice, he was the most 
influential, as he was the most cultured man in Mont- 
verd. He was a magnetic battery, attracting and repel- 
ling the positive and negative natures. By virtue of his 
social position, he could say and do things that no one 
else would or could. Mr. Barnes had never met Mr. 
Byington, although the ladies of the Byington household 
wore occasional attendants of the Park Church, more 
through family association than from any attachment to 
the doctrines of the church. Their attendance was a 
tacit confession that the Park Church was the proper 
place of worship for wealthy people. 

After dinner Mr. Byington and Mr. Barnes engaged 
in an animated conversation concerning palsBOCosmic 
man. Mr. Barnes maintained, with much ingenuity and 
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great force of argument, the pre-existence of ms^^ be- 
fore the deluge of the Scriptures to be that type of 
man found in the river beds and caves, and popularly 
known as man in the stone age. The guests of the even- 
ing, who had already arrived in large numbers, gathered 
around the two principal speakers, until Mr. Byington 
remarked, ^* We seem, Mr. Barnes, to have drawn 
everybody around us. I am afraid I have fo.rgo^tten 
the first law of hospitality, to entertain my guests. But 
they will all excuse me when they see that 1 have been 
receiving spiritual cousplation from the minister." The 
two gentlemen parted and mingled with the company, 
having a better appreciation of each otber^s gifts than 
they ever had before. 

Turning suddenly into a retired comer of the drawing- 
room, Mr. Barnes almost raix oyer a young gentleman 
and lady, who were so deeply en^^ged in conversaUon 
that they had not perceived his approach. So«iewhat 
confused, the lady and gentleman looked up, and Mr. 
Barnes recognized young Pr. Farnsworth and Miss. 
Winthrop, two of the young people of his parish. " 1 
beg your pardon," he said, not knowing wha^ else to 
say ; *^ I thought there was a window here, and was 
walking this way for air." 

'' Ton are excusable, Mr. Barnes," said Miss Win- 
throp, with charming grace ; '' that was what we thought 
when we came this way." 

*' Yes," answered Dr. Farnsworth, with considerably 
naivete, '' we had no idea that the TemperauQe Unioiji, 
would find us oat here ; but you are getting r^ splendid 
reputation, Mr. Barnes, for making discoveries^" 

*^ I hope," said Mr. Barnes, with a smile, ^' that your 
case will fall under the license laws. There arc some 
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liqeme laws that I advocate." To save thQ JQU^g peo- 
ple from further embarrassmeut he hurried into the next 
room, where the hum of conversation rose and fell like 
the waters of the ocean lapping the shore, while the 
brilliant flash of diaqionds seemed to be. the sunshine on 
the waters. The deep tones of a voice caught his ear as 
he entered the room. The speaker was paying : '^ Barnes 
is a fool to wa§te his fine talents in a temperance cru- 
sade." He looked tip, and saw Lawyer Pluffall talking 
with Mr. Byington. Andrew Taylor Bluffall might be 
called handsome if it were not for the fact that his 
deep-set eyes had no kindness in their cold, hard glance. 
In .his estimatioi^ a^ny i^aan was a fool who ^^f^^ided a 
cause in which there wae^ no money. As the leading 
attorney of the city, b^ had been retained by the liquor- 
dealers to defend theD^ and their interests. Thi§ fact 
was known to Mr. Barnes, and he quietly kept out of 
his way during the yrl^ole evening. Mr. Barnes had not 
seen enpugh of the world to understand the etiquette of 
lawyers^ and tljiat it was not necessarily true that a, 
lawyer was a bad man because, h^ defended a bad client. 
Mr. Bluffall was a,n object of antipathy to him, for he 
regarded him as a heartless lawyer, who^e only Q-od was 
money, and who was honest because it paid to be 
honest ; and in this conception of BluflEall Mr. Barnes 
was correct. 

A group that interested him very much stood in the 
centre of the room, and consisted of Dr. Whittle, a 
dentist ; Mr. Sharpedge, a cashier of one of the city 
trust companies ; Mr. Puffer, President of the Quin- 
naboy National Bank, and Mr. Bottleton, Mayor of the 
city. This group was very noticeable by reason of the 
SQcia-l position of the gentlemen and their striking per- 
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Bonal appearance. Dr. Whittle was tall and slender, 
with a pecaliar sallow complexion. Mr. Sharpedge was 
small of stature, with gray hair and beard, having a 
stoop in his shoulders, but nervous and alert. Mr. 
Puffer was keen-eyed, sharp as a fox, a little wizened, 
dried-up piece of anatomy. His Honor, the Mayor, with 
short straggling side-whiskers, thin face, bloodless and 
ashen hued, an indifferent, passive-looking man, was ill 
at ease ; the cares of the city were evidently weighing 
upon him. The attraction of this group to each other 
was their opposition to the temperance movement. The 
old saying that ** Birds of a feather flock together" was 
never better illustrated. There was not one of them 
that seemed to have an ounce of warm human blood in 
his body. Lovers of humanity never come from such 
withered specimens of the race. ^^ Business" was the 
watchword of that group ; ** business'' by good or evil 
means. They were considerably disturbcNd as they saw 
Mr. Barnes coming their way, but he relieved their 
anxiety by stopping to converse with a lady, with whom 
he walked past their statuesque figures. 

As he turned into another room alone, he suddenly 
felt a hand laid upon his shoulder, and a deep- voiced 
lady, with much affectation in her tone, said : " Good- 
evening, Mr. Barnes ; how glad I am to see you ! I 
have been trying to find you all the evening, to tell you 
how delighted I am that you have inaugurated this 
temperance crusade. But you will soon discover that 
Montverd is an awful wicked place. But do not be 
discouraged. The ladies will stand by you in this good 
work.'' 

Mr. Barnes was at a loss to answer the lady. He did 
not recognize her at first ; on glancing more carefully 
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at her he recalled her name as Mrs. Frank Dasher, a 
ladj of large pretensions, whose figure, with its enormous 
bustle and flaming-colored dresses, awakened the amuse- 
ment of ladies of quieter taste and more refined man- 
ners. Her affectation, postures, and smiles, which Mrs. 
Dasher undoubtedly thought "just the thing," were 
too ludicrous for description. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Dasher,'' answered Mr. Barnes, 
politely, " I am glad that the ladies are in favor of our 
work, and I sincerely hope that our labors will not be in 
vain." 

" You had better say your labors, Mr. Barnes, for I 
understand that you are the head and shoulders of this 
movement." Mrs. Dasher said this with one of her 
sweetest smiles, and added, " Please sit down here a 
moment, Mr. Barnes. I am so weary, and I have so 
much to say to you. This party is a bore ; but, then, 
of course we must be polite for society's sake. Look at 
that worthy group of Montverd's celebrated citizens 
— President Puffer, Cashier Sharpedge, Dr. Whittle, 
and his Honor, Mayor Bottleton. They cordially detest 
you, Mr. Barnes, as a son of sedition and a turner of 
the world upside down. I want to warn you that they 
intend mischief against you. Their influence is power- 
ful in Montverd. Indeed, money is the only power 
here, and you will find much opposition from them and 
all the influential people of the city. You have no idea, 
Sir, what you are doing. They say that you have broken 
the Park Church all up. " 

"I have discovered some of that opposition," said 
Mr. Barnes, with a smile. " As to breaking the church 
up, perhaps I have ; but then some things must be 
broken up, if there is ever to be any progress." 
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'^ But, Mr. Barnes, 70a have mucli to learn about 
Montverd yet I cauH saj anything more now. Here 
comes that smiling beauty, Mrs. Bounce. Be careful of 
her, she is a bosom friend of President Puffer/' said 
Mrs. Dasher, with a knowing little laugh. 

Mrs. Bounce came forward with a gracious smile, 
saying, " Grood-evening, Mrs. Dasher. I am glad to see 
you in such good company. Mr. Barnes is the lion of 
the eyening.^ I hope you are weU^ Sir. This is the first 
time I have had a chance to see you this evening. Yon 
seem to be in great demand. I don't wonder at it. 
You deserve to be popular. Do you know that you are 
immortalizing yourself?" Mrs. Bounce's florid face 
fairly beamed upon Mr. Barnes. She was a lady of 
large figure, but free and easy in her movements, an 
inveterate talker, and bestowed her compliments in the 
most fulsome manner, as if she really believed what she 
said ; a consummate flatterer, she yet had the air of inno- 
cent truthfulness. 

" There are two kinds of immortality, Mrs. Bounce, 
and I do not know yet which I shall receive," said Mr. 
Barnes. ^^ The Egyptians used to say that none but 
Osiris knew how the scales of justice would turn." 

*' Oh, Osiris was an old heathen deity," replied Mrs. 
Bounce, " and now we live under the Christian religion. 
You are going to receive the reward that all good men 
should, great success and the approval of your fellow- 
men." 

"I hope so, Mrs. Bounce," said Mr. Barnes, "but 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. A reform is 
only successful when the reform abolishes the evil op- 
posed. We will have to wait and see what effect our 
labors have on the liquor traffic." 
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" Oh, with your great influence and commanding 
talents it will only be a little while till the enemy is 
vanquished," said Mrs. Bounce. There is no telling 
how long Mrs. Bounce would have continued her con- 
versation ; but a relief came to Mr. Barnes in the form 
of the music, which struck up a waltz, and a gentleman 
with whom she had engaged to dance escorted her to 
the ball-room, much to the joy of Mr. Barnes, who 
looked at his watch and saw that the hour was late. He 
was about to start in search of Mrs. Barnes when some 
one called his name, and turning around he saw the 
sweet, pure face of Mrs. Mary Goodhue, that seemed to 
have been refined by an angel's hand. She was a lady 
nearly seventy years of age. *^ I see you are going 
home," said she ; ** but before you do, I want to speak 
a word with you." 

^* I shall be only too glad to remain, Mrs. Goodhue. 
Let us get into a quieter nook, the music and the dancing 
almost stifle me," he said. 

" 1 will not detain you long," she remarked. *^ The 
reception-room is empty, let us go there. Every one is 
looking at the dancers, and we will there be comparatively 
alone." They found the reception-room unoccupied. 

*^ The subject on my mind, Mr. Barnes, is this 
temperance work of yours," she said. *^ It is a dread- 
ful evil, terrible curse, the anathema maranatha of 
the United States. It has spread its poisonous roots 
into every locality, but the mass of men and women are 
indifl^erent to its deadly influence. I want to say that 
you have my heart and prayers in this noble effort of 
yours to rid our city of this wretched traflBc. But, Mr. 
Barnes, you have undertaken an herculean task. I hope 
that you will be successful. Prepare, however, for de- 
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feat I have some property, and, what little I have, I 
woald gladly give, if it would enable yon to banish this 
evil from oar homes. The time may come when you 
will need my help ; if you do, be sure and call on me. I 
know the nature of this foe you are fighting, and I fear 
that your case will be like hundreds of others that have 
come under my observation, a heroic attempt to drive 
this monster from his lurking-place, his temporary 
silence or departure, and then his return with trinm- 
phant vengeance on all good men who oppose him. You 
have not yet understood, Mr. Barnes, how the liquor 
interest controls our politics. This is the reason that 
nothing can be done. You will soon learn these sad 
facts. But I must say good-night to you, for I have 
already kept you too long.*' The noble-hearted woman 
pressed the hand of her young pastor as if she were giving 
him a mother's blessing. 

Mr. Barnes answered slowly, ^^ I shall long remember, 
Mrs. Goodhue, your kind words. Whatever may be 
before me, I shall fight this evil to the bitter end. 
Nothing can be done in reforms until a crucifixion takes 
place. There is a Calvary for every humanitarian move- 
ment. This has been the law of all progress, and I sup- 
pose it always will be so. Martyrdom of some kind 
must be endured before the greedy, selfish, sinful world 
will recognize and adopt a humane idea. Good-night.'' 

Mrs. Barnes was already waiting for him. It was 
with a heavy heart that he joined her, and in silence left 
the house. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PEOBECUnONS. 

Ok account of the absence of Mr. Barnes, the meet- 
ing of the Montverd Temperance Union was postponed 
for one week. That meeting introdaced an eventful 
week for Montverd. The appeal of the Temperance 
Union was ignored by the city government after a few 
days. It was soon apparent that decisive steps would 
have to be taken if the prohibitory law was to be en- 
forced. The union voted to prosecute the liquor- 
dealers, and called on the county solicitor, Lawyer 
Deems, to make out the complaints. 

" Gentlemen,'* Mr. Deems replied, " you must swear 
out your own complaints. My business is to prosecute 
on your complaint. It is a business I do not like. If 
you call on me to enforce the law, I will do my part. I 
am no Prohibitionist. I know that I am signing my 
death-warrant politically ; but as prosecuting attorney 
for the county, I shall do my duty* That's all you need 
expect of me." 

'* That is all, Mr. Deems, that we could expect," said 
Mr. Barnes. 

'^ I will furnish you with the complaints, gentlemen, 
but you must fill them out, swear to them, and find your 
own witnesses," said the solicitor. 

" We will do that quick enough," said Mr. Jones. 

** Let us take them over to the Young Men's Christian 
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Association rooms and sign them there/ ^ said Dr. Bap- 
tow. 

The complaints were carried OTer, and a room was 
given to the Union. 

^^ Before we proceed to sign these complaints, gentle- 
men," said Mr. Remmington, ** let ns see how many lay- 
men are going to sign with ns. Mr. Barnes, have you 
notified the laymen that we were going to prosecute the 
liquor-dealers }" he asked. 

'* I have, Sir," answered Mr. Barnes, " but the only 
laymen who are willing to enter upon this prosecution 
are Dr. Gooding, Judge Sturdy, and Mr. McGregor." 

^^ Have all thexest backed out?" inquired Dr. Bap- 
tow. 

" It seems so," answered Mr. Barnes, sadly. 

*^ Well, gentlemen," said Judge Sturdy, ** this busi- 
ness is like signing the Declaration of Independence ; we 
must make up our minds to live and die together. If 
any man wants to save his neck, now is the time to 
withdraw ; for, after we sign these complaints, every 
one of us is ^ spotted,' as we used to say in college, and 
his name goes down in the ward caucus on the black 
list, like the old Latin Nefasti dies. 

" Well, Judge," responded Dr. Gooding, '^ our names 
are already on that sacred calendar as tribunes of popular 
rights. This is not the first time that we have had to 
oppose wickedness in high places." 

'' That is true. Doctor, but we had some hope of being 
vindicated by time and events. In this case, however, 
we are espousing a lost cause," said Judge Sturdy. 

'^ Never mind, gentlemen," said Mr. Bemmington ; 
" all causes were once lost causes. Christianity, and 
the Reformation, and anti-slavery, were once lost causes 
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in their origin. We mnst be willing to go down with 
the banner of right floating from the masthead. I am 
down already/' he continued, as he took a pen and 
wrote liis name to one of the complaints. 

" The war has already begun, why stand we here 
idle ?" said Mr. Jones. *' Here is my name. Pass 
along that pile of complaints, Mr. Barnes. I am ready 
to devour the Philistines. '' Soon nothing was heard but 
the click of pens as the signatures were added one after 
the other. 

^^ No man is to leave the room till he signs all these 
complaints," said Mr. Farrar, as Judge Sturdy- arose. 

'^Oh,'* answered Judge Sturdy, "I was only going 
to meei Solicitor Deems, who promised to have five 
hundred more ready for us by three o'clock. We have 
been signing those that charge the offence of ^ keeping 
for sale.' We have also to sign those which charge the 
offence of being * a common seller. ' There is Deems 
sending his clerk across the street with the complaints. 
I tell you, Deems feels sick over this business." 

" How many of these new complaints will there be ?" 
asked Mr. Fairhope. 

" About one thousand," said Judge Sturdy. 

" Well, we had better order a six-o'clock dinner to be 
served in these rooms for us all," said Mr. Farrar. 
*^ We will not leave here before ten o'clock to-night." 

" Keep right on, gentlemen, and we will have them 
all signed by five o'clock," said Dr. Gooding. They 
kept right on, and, as the Doctor said, they were done by 
five o'clock. 

" We must swear to these complaints before we re- 
turn to our homes," said Mr. Barnes, '' for to-morrow 
the raid must be made." 
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** Of course we cannot stop now, for every detail 
must be attended to before the police get the warrants ; 
what we are doing will soon be biown all over the city," 
said Mr. Jones. 

" Yes," said Judge Sturdy, " you never can keep 
these things quiet. But, in addition to these complaints, 
there wiU be some search-warrants to sign. Who will 
sign the warrants ?" 

^^Why not let some one sign for the Temperance 
Union V^ inquired Mr. Farrar. 

** The law does not recognize the Temperance Union," 
answered Judge Sturdy. ** The warrants must be 
signed by an individual, a citizen." 

'^ I thoDght any justice issued a search-warrant under 
his own signature," said Mr. Fairhope. 

^^ So he does ; but it must be on the request of a 
citizen, and the citizen must be there to sign the war- 
rant, if the justice requests him," said Judge Sturdy. 

^^ Suppose you and I sign," said Mr. Eemmington to 
Judge Sturdy. 

" I am willing," answered Judge Sturdy. " We are 
better able to sacrifice ourselves than these young min- 
isters, or Dr. Gooding. It would go hard with the 
Doctor to swear out a search-warrant against the drug- 
stores." 

" I would sign if it were necessary," said Dr. Good- 
ing. 

** Well, it is not necessary. Doctor," said Mr. Rem- 
mington with a smile. ^^ The Judge and I have been 
provided for by our ancestors, so we need have no fear 
of losing our salaries or practice." 

^^ Maybe our ancestors made a mistake," the Judge 
remarked with a laugh. ^^ We might have done more, 
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if we had to work for a salary. When will you be 
ready to sign the search-warrants ?' ' 

" Anytime," answered Mr. Remmington. 

**We had better do it to-night, for by to-morrow 
morning the whole city will know of onr plans,' ' said 
Judge Sturdy. " I know how these things leak out." 

" I will meet you in the solicitor's oflSce at half-past 
seven o'clock to-night. Will that do?" inquired Mr. 
Bemmington. 

" That will suit me," answered Judge Sturdy, " and 
then, gentlemen, prepare for becoming heroes or mar- 
tyrs. You will be one or the other by to-morrow night. 
The fires will bum either to refine or consume you." 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE BAID. 

SoLidTOB Deems was the most miserable man in 
Montrerd on the night before the prospected raid under 
the auspices of the Temperance Union. His position was 
peculiar. Elected by a party which had made no at- 
tempt to enforce the prohibitory law, and which was op- 
posed to any political agitation of the question, he yet 
felt in duty bound to obey his oath of office. He was 
betwixt and between. On the one hand was his oatli 
and the law, both of which sBould bo observed ; on the 
other was the desire of his political associates to have 
him treat the prohibitory law as a dead letter. The out- 
come of the prosecution was certain in his own mind — a 
few convictions, general apathy, personal abuse from 
the liquor interest and its friends, and cold neglect from 
his own political party ; all these he foresaw. Yet Solic- 
itor Deems determined to do his official duty and to 
prosecute all offenders against whom complaints were 
made. 

When Judge Sturdy and Mr. Remmington entered his 
office to return the complaints and to swear out the 
search-warrants, the solicitor was in no bright mood to 
receive them. 

*^ Good-evening, Mr. Deems," said Mr. Remmington ; 
" we've come to let patience have her perfect work." 

*' I'm afraid, gentlemen, you'll find it anything but a 
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work of grace. It \nll be a work of destruction to 
somebody. 1 would give ten thousand dollars to get out 
of this business. It is a pity 1 hadn't gone to Europe 
before you fanatics began this crusade/' and he smiled a 
feeble smile. 

" But, Deems, you accepted the office of solicitor, 
and must hare expected to be obliged to do some dis* 
agreaable things," said Judge Sturdy. 

'* Of course^ Judge," replied Mr. Deems, " that's so, 
and I must take the pilk as well as the syrup. But I tell 
you this is the worst case I have ever had in my practice. 
I don't know how I shall live through it. There is no 
rhyme nor reason to you Prohibitionists. Here you 
want me to prosecute aU the hotels. Sherry, who keeps 
the Mansion House, is a warm personal friend of mine. 
His wife and daughters are splendid women and on 
intimate terms with Mrs. Deems. You obstinate-headed 
bigots will howl like blazes if I let Sherry off, and he 
and his family will regard me as a mean scamp to hold 
them up to the world as criminals. You see what a 
predicament you've put me in. I'll never get out of it 
without misery to myself." 

" It is hard for you, Mr. Deems," said Mr. Remming- 
ton, softening a little. 

Mr. Deems took advantage of Mr. Remmington's man- 
ner, and quickly added : '' Suppose we let Sherry off. 
He keeps a decent place, and besides we'll bring Bluff- 
all down on us. His wife and mother own the Mansion 
House property, and Bluffall rules the city. This is a 
big fight you are entering. Bluffall is a desperate 
fighter, and has more money than all the combined 
liquor-dealers in the city. He'll champion their cause, 
and back them up with his money and his services. I 
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don't care a batton for all the rest of the high and low 
divee, but to proeecnte Sherry makes my blood run 
cold." 

"It will get warm before you get through," said 
Judge Sturdy. ** Why, Deems, it would kill the whole 
movement for you to let Sherry off. The cry would go 
out that the Temperance Union were perfectly willing to 
prosecute all the poor and little grog-shops, but that they 
dare not touch the hotels. No, Deems, weVe entered 
this work for life or death, and we may as well begin the 
struggle with no half-way measures. I'll sign my name 
to this search-warrant against the Mansion House, and 
am ready to take the consequences,." and in a clear, bold 
hand he signed his name. 

Poor Deems turned pale, and said, " Well, Judge, 
you've hurt yourself and me more than you have 
Sherry." 

The two gentlemen were about leaving the office, 
after swearing to the warrants, wjien Judge Sturdy 
turned around and asked : '^ Who is going to serve 
these warrants?" 

"I've been thinking of that," replied Mr. Deems. 
" Now that we are in this fight, we must do it up 
thoroughly. Spotum is the only officer that can' be 
relied on, and he is a little shaky ; but he is the best of 
the lot. I thought that we had better get Sheriff Halt, 
Deputies Trueman and Manly, and Officers Spotum and 
Getts from the police force. We cannot ignore the 
police force entirely. I have had several special con- 
stables sworn in ; for I want this business done once for 
all, and then I'll resign," said Mr. Deems. 

" When are they going to make the raid ?" asked Mr. 
Bemmington. 
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" The first thing to-morrow morning,' ' said Mr. 
Deems. " I would do it sooner if I could ; but 1 can't 
get the officers together before that time. I am just as 
anxious as you are to get this work done, and it is the 
last of the kind that 1 shall ever do," ^nd he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow as he spoke. 

*^ Well, we've done all that we can," replied Judge 
Sturdy, ^* and now we'll have to wait for you. Solicitor." 

" You'll hear the guns booming to-morrow morning," 
said Mr. Deems, " and I advise you and the Temperance 
Union to keep within doors, or a stray shot may hit some 
of you." 

" Good-night, Sir," said Mr.Remmington, as they left. 

** Good-night, gentlemen," responded Mr. Deems, 
who lighted a cigar and arranged the warrants on his 
table. He then telephoned for SheriflE Halt to come 
and to make haste. 

The sherifiE soon arrived, a grizzly-bearded man, tall 
of stature, slow in his movements, but with the strength 
of a lion. " Sherifif," said Mr. Deems, " 1 have some 
bad business for you. These infernal temperance fanat- 
ics have sworn out a lot of complaints against the 
whiskey men and the hotels. They want all the bars 
and saloons in the city raided the first thing to-morrow 
morning. I want you to get Trueman, Manly, Spotum, 
Getts, and these constables named here" (handing him a 
sheet of paper) ^Vtogether to-morrow morning by seven 
o'clock. Divide yourselves into parties, and have the 
whole business over before ten o'clock." 

The sheriff looked slowly at the solicitor, took out a 
paper of tobacco, and as he put some into his mouth, 
asked : ^^ Is this genuine business, Squire, or only tip 'eni 
a wink ?" 
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'^ I am eorrj to say it has to be geDoine this time, 
Sheriflf,'' he replied, gloomily. ** The temperance folks 
are in dead earnest, and we most make a clean sweep of 
the dires, every one of them.'' 

^^ The Mansion Honse, too f inquired the sheriff. 

Solicitor Deems hesitated, and said, ^^ Well, Halt, 
these complaints and this warrant must be served on the 
Mansion Honso with the rest." 

The sheriff looked at him quietly, and remarked : 
^^ Sherry is a pretty good fellow, and keeps a quiet 
house ; besides, the devil will be to pay if we get Bluff- 
all against us. But I'll serve the papers all O. E. If I 
don't find any rum, nobody can blame me. You've 
done your duty, Squire, and I'll do mine. There are 
some of these fellows I would like to haul in. How 
about Ginsey ? Shall we put the nippers on him ?" 

^^ Yes, take them all, and be sure and find something. 
As Trueman comes from out of town, you had better let 
him search Ginsey' s. Separate Spotum and Getts into 
different parties. There'll be a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion if you send them together anywhere. Let Getts go 
to O'Brien's, for he owes O'Brien a grudge. Send 
Spotum to the Raven. Order the constables to raid 
the groggeries on the Flat. Do it so as to take them all 
by surprise. Don't kick everything over by calling 
them together to-night. Summon all together to-morrow 
morning by seven o'clock, and then start off with a 
rush," said Mr. Deems. 

** All right. Squire, I'll see to everything," said the 
sheriff. " I left my umbrella at the Mansion House be- 
fore I came over, and I'll get it and then see the captain 
of the police, and arrange about Spotum and Getts* 
Good-night." 
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Halt hastened to the Mansion House for the mythical 
nmbrella. As he entered the oflSce, he asked the clerk 
at the desk : '' Where is Sherry 1'^ 

^' He is npstairs in No. 3," answered the clerk. 

Halt walked up, and without knocking stepped into 
^' No. 3," where sat Sherry and Lawyers BluflEall and 
Fetchall in close consultation. The smell of liquor and 
tobacco was very strong. A bottle of wine and a box of 
cigars were on a table, around which sat the three 
gentlemen. The room had the appearance of a club- 
room. There were numerous tables scattered about the 
place, on which were a pack of cards, cribbage boards, 
whist counters, and the usual outfit belonging to a card- 
room and billiard hall. 

" Halloo I here's Halt," exclaimed Bluflfall, who was 
the first to notice the entrance of the sheriff. " What's 
the news, Sheriff?" 

The sheriff stood still, stooped over, and put his finger 
across his mouth with a suggestive gesture of silence, 
and then shook his packages of warrants before their 
faces, saying, '^ As an oflicer of the law, gentlemen, I 
must observe my oath of office and reveal nothing ; but 
I shall have important business with you, Mr. Sherry, 
to-morrow morning at seven o'clock. I came here to 
make the appointment to meet you at that hour. I 
suppose this medicine is for the sick and weary, and as 
1 am both, I will help myself." He stepped to the 
table and poured out a glass of rare old sherry, and left 
the room. 

As he did so Bluffall laughed heartily, and said, 
*^ Halt is a wise one. That was well done. Ha I 
ha ! ha ! No committing of himself — no violation of 
his ^ oath of office '—would ^ reveal nothing. ' You' d bet- 
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ter get ready. Sherry, for that appointment to-morrow 
morning at seven o'clock." 

" Why, what did he mean f asked Sherry, who was 
a little clouded by the smoke of the room, the wine, or 
the sudden apparition of Halt. 

" Why, you beetle-head I" exclaimed Fetchall, 
'^ don't you see that he is going to make a raid on you 
to-morrow morning. " 

*^ The devil he is !" said Sherry, thoroughly aroused. 

** Why, of course," added Fetchall ; " that's why he 
couldn't violate his oath of office. JMdn't you see the 
warrants f " 

*^ Sure enough," said Sherry. " Well, I must start 
all the house to clearing out the bar-room and to carry- 
ing the stuff upstairs." 

Soon there were porters, waiters, and clerks, with 
arms full of mysterious-looking parcels, hurrying up- 
stairs and hurrying downstairs. The busy work went 
on far into the morning hours. ^* No. 3" received most 
of the parcels. 

At seven o'clock promptly the officers were sum- 
moned to the police central station by the sheriff. By 
half-past seven o'clock the work of raiding the saloons 
and hotels had begun. Sheriff Halt headed the posse 
that raided the Mansion House. With due formality 
the sheriff entered the office of the Mansion House and 
summoned Mr. Sherry, read the warrant solemnly in his 
hearing, and stated that he inust search the premises. 
Mr. Sherry received them courteously, and said, 
" Gentlemen, you are at liberty to search my premises. 
Begin where you please." 

" Officers, follow me," said the sheriff, in a miUtary 
tone of voice. They entered the bar-room, and found 
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nothing but a row of empty decanters and glaflses. They 
then went into the cellar and examined the empty casks 
and barrels. ^' Well, gentlemen, let us try the bam,'' 
said the sheriff ; '^ we want to do this work thoroughly." 
To the bam they proceeded and found nothing. 
"OflScers," said the sheriff in a solemn tone, "we 
shall have to report nothing • found. Somebody has 
given Sherry the tip." He and the officers left the 
hotel, and the sheriff wrote on his warrant, " After 
diligent search, nothing found. — Ezekiel Halt." 

But twenty saloons were found containing sufficient 
quantities of liquor to cause the arrest of their pro- 
prietors, among them the noted firm of Ginsey & Son, 
wholesale and retail dealers in malt and spirituous liquors, 
where nineteen barrels of gin, whiskey, and brandy were 
seized. Ginsey & Son were completely surprised, but 
not the only ones who were on that historic morning. 
Deputy Trueman took possession of the prraaises in the 
name of the State, and Ginsey & Son offered no resistance. 

The officers returned to the county solicitor's office 
and handed in their reports, " nineteen dealers discov- 
ered in the act of selling liquor, and one having nine- 
teen barrels on his premises." 

The offenders were summoned to the police court for 
trial and waived examination, and elected to appear at 
the next term of the county court. The only one who 
refused to take this course was Patrick Duffy, who in 
answer to the court's question, " Are you guilty or not 
guilty ?" replied : " Your Honor, I don't want any law- 
suit over this business. It's meeself that'll be me own 
attaray." 

** But what will you do, Mr. Duffy ; plead guilty V^ 
asked the judge. 
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** Gnilty, your Honor — wbat am I guilty of ? Is it a 
crime in a free counthry to give a friend a glass of 
beer! It's a grate counthry we're havin', whin the 
ministers of the Gk>spel of our Lord and Saviour are 
prowlin' aroun' smellin' whiskey. They ought to be 
ashamed of thimselves, and be visitin' their lady parish- 
ioners. Indade, I know one of thim who goes up 
Jefferson Avenue mighty often to a good-lookin' 
woman — " 

** There, Pat, that'll do," said the judge, sternly. 
" Are you guilty or not guilty ?" 

" Well, your Honor, it's meeself doesn't know whether 
I am guilty or not guilty. What did that miserable hay- 
seed gossoon of a constable say, who kem on me un- 
beknownst t" 

" He says he found you selling liquor over the bar," 
answered the county soUcitor. 

** What's me fine, your Honor ?" Pat asked. 

" As this is your first offence, Pat, if you will plead 
guilty to the charge, or plead nclo contendrcy I will let 
you off without any fine," said the judge. 

Pat hesitated, and then asked, ** What's that last 
thing your Honor mintioned, that know low something, 
that takes me breath away ?" 

*' It means, Pat, that you will not contest this case, 
and is as good as saying that you sold the liquor," an- 
swered the court. 

'* Oh, is that all 1 Bedad, I thought it was some- 
thing like murther," said Pat, with great relief. ^' If 
that's all it is, I may as well say that I sowld the stuff, 
and pay me fine and go home to Bridget." 

" But, Pat, if you're caught again it will go hard with 
you. Then your sentence will be one hundred dollars 
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fine and bix months in the jail. Eemember that," said 
the judge. 

"If I get caught agin, your Honor, it will be whin 
I'm aslape. Bad luck to that counthrymin ! Why 
didn't ye sind a dacent policeman to the saloon ? If 
ever I see that punkin'-headed chap out of doors, I'll — " 

" There, Pat, be careful ; no threats, or I'll have you 
arrested for contempt of court," interrupted the judge. 

" I suppose, your Honor, I may as well kape me 
mouth shut ; but I'll have an opportunity to explain at 
the nixt election, and I'll taitch some of these cops that 
niver paid me a cint fur a glass of liquor, and these 
mighty high sheriffs and constables, a thing or two, or 
me name isn't Pat Duffy," he answered. 

" Then you'll plead nolo contendre f " asked the 
judge. 

" Tis, your Honor, I plade know anything," said Pat. 
^ " Hans Kaufman vs. the State," called out the coimty 
solicitor. 

" Hier I beez," answered Kaufman. 

" Mr. Kaufman, what do you say to this charge ?" 
asked the judge. 

" 1 says nuttings," answered Kaufman. 

'^Do I understand you to say that you are not 
guilty ?" asked the judge. 

^* Veil, shudge, you knows I speaks no goot Eng- 
Ksh." 

" But, Kaufman, you can tell us whether you sold the 
liquor or did not sell it, or whether you want to have 
your trial next April in the county court," said the 
judge. 

^' I vant to do vot costs little money. Dot's all," an- 
swered Kaufman. 
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" Well, I can't advise you, Mr. Kaufman ; you had 
better get counsel," said the judge. 

Kaufman hesitated, and then said, ^^ Yot did Ginsey 
& Son do ?" 

** They waived examination, and elected to appear at 
the county court in April,'' answered the solicitor. 

" Veil, I do dot," said Kaufman, and turning to the 
solicitor he asked, ^^ How mooch I pay fur dis ?" 

" Oh, nothing, now," answered the solicitor, with a 
hearty laugh. 

Kaufman walked out leisurely and lighted his pipe in 
the vestibule and said to Pat Duffy, who was storming 
away at everything and everybody, ** Doofy, dot's no 
goot to talk so mooch. Dem mim'sters muss breach 
against room. Dot's der bizness, und our bizness is to 
sell dot room. Dot's all I Come along. Dem cops 
haul you in, you make so mooch noise." 

Philosophical Kaufman took the world as a dull, liard 
fact. To him the universe was all a ^' matter of biz- 
ness." 

The other cases were disposed of in the same manner. 
At the meeting of the Montverd Temperance Union, to 
determine what further action should be taken in refer- 
ence to the liquor prosecution, there was evidently a 
feeling of disappointment, and it was especially mam- 
f ested in the case of Mr. Barnes. 

" Well, gentlemen," said Judge Sturdy, as the meet- 
ing was called to order, '' we have done better than I 
supposed we would. I had no idea that we would be 
able to find sufficient liquor to hold nineteen dealers for 
the April term of court. It has been a splendid raid. 
The rum interest in Montverd has, for once, been 
thoroughly frightened. There is not an open bar in the 
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city. That is a great deal to say, and it never could be 
said here before, and the saying and the fact are due to 
the Montverd Temperance Union." 

" You are right," said Mr. Remmington. " We ought 
to congratulate ourselves on the success of the Prohibi- 
tion movement. This is but the beginning of the work 
in this city." 

** Very true," responded Mr. Jones, ** We must 
keep up the good work. Let us call a public meeting 
and create an agitation of the question. The people 
will soon be at a fever heat, and ready to support us." 

Mr. Farrar remarked : " We have done better than I 
supposed could be done. It is a great triumph to have 
every bar and saloon in the city searched. We owe a 
great? deal to the solicitor for his fidelity to us. It was 
a hard position for him," 

*' Yes," said Dr. Gooding, "the solicitor has done 
liis duty faithfully, and the temperance people ought to 
rally around him." 

Mr. Barnes was the last speaker. ** It begins to dawn 
on me," he remarked, " what an endless task we have 
undertaken ! I suppose that we will have to go through' 
this excitement, and be constantly making complaints 
and signing warrants every time we prosecute. There 
seems to be an infinite series of cases to be heard and 
tried before we accomplish anything." 

" In enforcing the prohibitory law," said Mr. Farrar, 
*^ the liquor traffic requires eternal vigilance to suppress 
it. If we lose our zeal for one day, its deadly current 
sweeps right back where it was before, but with greater 
velocity and destruction." 

" Nothing remains but to keep the fight up through 
all time," Mr. Barnes added, thoughtfully. 
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** That's the only waj, my young brother," said Dr. 
Baptow. ^' As soldiers of Jesus Christ, we have enlisted 
in an eternal warfare against rum and sin." 

^^ Is there no way in which we can make our prohib- 
itory ideas rule the minds and hearts of the people 
without subjecting ourselves to this constant waste of 
time and energy on particular bar-rooms ?" asked Mr. 
Barnes. 

*'None,'' answered Dr. Baptow. "We are trying 
to establish a great truth, that the only way to overcome 
intemperance is to a1>olish the sale and manufacture of 
liquor ; but the great majority think that the way to 
make people temperate is to keep the saloons open and 
to give free license to its manufacture. There is where 
the issue is.'' 

" Yes, I see it more clearly," replied Mr. Barnes, 
'* and the more determined I am to do my part. Every 
reform crystallizes in the brain and heart of one man 
after another. I shall be one of the advance guard, if 
necessary." 

** You have been, my brother, all through this 
crusade," said Mr. Fairhope, " and it is grand to see 
one grow braver as the fight becomes fiercer." 

''Thank you," Mr. Barnes replied. '' But, gentle- 
men, what shall we do between now and April ? Here 
it is October." 

'' We shall have to watch the enemy," answered 
Judge Sturdy. " In a few weeks these saloons will all 
be going full blast, and we shall have to fall upon them 
like Samuel when he hewed Agag in pieces." 

" In the mean time, we may as well adjourn till some 
other time ; the onward march of events will call us to- 
gether again," said Dr. Baptow, with a smile. 
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^^ It seems to me that is all that we can do for the 
present," added Mr. Eemmington. 

'* Let us adjourn at the call of the president," said 
Mr. Barnes. This was agreed upon, and the union ad- 
jouraed. 

Mr. Barnes could not shake off the feeling of disap- 
pointment that had been settling over him ever since 
the liquor cases were waived till the April term of 
court. The reaction from months of excitement was 
being felt. The results of the long and bitter struggle 
against the liquor traflSc seemed so meagre, so far below 
his expectations, when compared with the amount of 
emotional, intellectual, and moral force that he had ex- 
pended in the movement. What might not happen be- 
tween October and April ? The sentiment awakened 
against the sale of liquor might be changed. The zeal 
of the advocates of Prohibition might wane. The op- 
ponents of Prohibition might be aroused, and their re- 
sistance be five times greater. There were so many 
contingencies possible. Suppose all the efforts of the 
Prohibition advocates should be in vain ? The curse of 
the traffic would continue, and society would blindly en- 
dure its terrible evils. His soul was on fire with a burn- 
ing desire to crash out of existence every bar-room, 
saloon, and manufactory where intoxicating beverages 
were sold. '' How little we have done 1" he said to 
himself as he wended his way homeward. *^For 
months we have preached, lectured, agitated, and 
labored ; but how feeble has been the result ! We have 
arrested a few liquor-dealers, and they have escaped the 
just penalty of their crime against the law. Their sins 
against conscience, against the home, against woman, 
against childhood, society, the church, man, and Ood 
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contmne. WiQ the cold, selfish, sinfal world ever love 
man more than money ? How long, O Lord, how long 
will it be before this traffic in tears and hearts and 
blood is branded with disgrace and suppressed as the 
deadly enemy of humanity ?" 

His reflections were suddenly interrupted by a little 
girl touching him and saying excitedly : ^^ Is this the 
minister, Mr. Barnes ?*' 

** Yes, my child,'* he answered, kindly. " What is 
it that I can do for you ?" 

" Mrs. Goodhue wants you to come to her house right 
away,'' she answered. 

" Mrs. Goodhue," he repeated, somewhat dazed ; " is 
she sick P' 

" Oh, no. Sir, but her son has come home drunk." 

^^ You must be mistaken, child ; Mrs. Goodhue lives 
alone and has no son," he said. 

" No, Sir, I'm not mistaken," said the little girl, stout- 
ly. "Her servant-girl, Mary, came into our house and 
hurried me right off, and said that I should go to your 
house and tell you to come right away ; and mamma 
told me that Mrs. Goodhue's good-for-nothing son 
William, who has been away ever so many years, had 
come home. I went to your house, and Mrs. Barnes 
said you were in the Young Men's Christian Association 
Kooms. I know it's all so." 

" Well, my child, we'll go there now," he replied. 

" Come this way, it cuts off several blocks," said the 
little girl, as she led him through a narrow street. A 
quick walk brought them to the fashionable neighbor- 
hood where Mrs. Goodhue resided, and where the fine 
mansions of the wealthy were situated. Palatial resi- 
dences, with attractive grounds, were ^een everywhere; 
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A stranger, as he surveyed the avenue, wonld have said : 
" Surely this is the abode of peace and happiness T* 
But alas ! some of the saddest sorrows of life were 
bitterly endured within many of those handsome houses. 
Wherever warm love is supplanted by cold selfishness, 
merciless greed, and inordinate passion, there can be no 
happiness, not even if gold and marble and carved oak 
shelter the body. Neither palace nor hut makes happi- 
ness or unhappiness. The human heart alone brings joy 
or sorrow. Where the heart is brave and true and loves 
righteousness, joy comes with the morning light and 
sings as an angel in the darkest shades of night in cot- 
tage or palace. 

One of the most imposing structures on the avenue 
was the home of Mrs. Goodhue. Mr. Barnes soon 
reached the house and rang the bell. A servant ushered 
him into the reception-room, where Mrs. Goodhue sat 
waiting for him, her sweet face suffused with tears. 

" Oh, I am so glad to see you," she said, as he took 
her hand. " My son William, my wandering, prodigal 
boy, has returned home to die. Poor boy 1" — and the 
mother-love would let her proceed no further. *' Poor 
boy 1" she continued, " he has led a wild, reckless life. 
This morning, ragged and sick and sore and ready to 
die, he was brought here ; his only desire was to die near 
me. 1 sent for the doctor, and he says that he does not 
think he will live through to-night. Oh, Mr. Barnes, 
will you not go to William and talk with him ? He is 
unfit to die, and he knows it, and is willing that you 
should speak to him. It is such a comfort to think that 
he should want to come home even to die. 1 never told 
you that I had a son, for I did not know whether he 
was dead or alive. It is ten years 'sincd he left home. 
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Yoa may do him some good. Come and see Um,'' 
and she led the way npetairB to the room of the sick 
young man. *' William," said Mrs. Goodhue, " I have 
brought Mr. Barnes to see you, and I shall leave him 
and you alone," and she turned round to depart from 
the room. 

"Do not go, mother. Stay here,'' said William. 
" Come near mo. I may go at any moment, and what- 
ever of joy or sorrow remains, I hope you will be near 
to see it." He stopped to cough, the fearful hollow 
cough of one close to the grave. Turning his face to 
Mr. Barnes, he said : " 1 have been a bad, wicked man, 
but I knew better, for my mother taught me wliat was 
right. It is not her fault," and he drew the hand of 
his mother toward his lips and kissed it. "I could not 
die away from her. I thought I would die before 1 
reached home." Every word cost him an agony of 
pain ; it was evident that he was fast sinking into the 
land of mystery. " But," he added, "I struggled to 
get here to die. If you can help a sinful man to die, 
speak to me and pray with me." The exertion to 
speak brought on a violent fit of coughing, which com- 
pletely prostrated him for a few moments. 

Mr. Barnes waited till the coughing subsided. He 
saw that William Goodhue had been a very handsome 
man ; his thick, waving hair, high forehead, brown eyes, 
and fine face, shaded by a black mustache and bright- 
ened by an air of refinement that broke through the 
ravages of dissipation like sunshine through prison 
bars, marked him as one destined by nature for great 
things. If nature had only had its perfect work, what 
a blessing William Goodhue would have been to himself 
and to the world I But the vices of man ruined him. 
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As the effects of the cough passed away, Mr. Barnes 
took the young man's hand, saying : *' Mr. Goodhue, 
your mother desired me to speak with you, and 1 am 
glad that you also wish to hear of God and forgiveness. 
Is there any special doubt, or feeling, or sin, that troubles 
your heart ?" 

*' Yes, everything," the sick man answered. 

'^ Have you asked God to forgive you ?" Mr. Barnes 
asked. 

"With all my heart and soul I have asked Him," 
William answered ; and the yearning brown eyes looked 
eagerly at the minister as he continued, with an entreat- 
ing voice, " but, oh, how shall I know that I am for- 
given i I have done so many wicked things that I feel 
1 ought not to be forgiven." 

" Christ teaches us that God forgives the vilest sinner. 
Remember the parable of the Prodigal Son, who wasted 
his life and fortune in sin and yet was forgiven and 
welcomed home by his father. Christ told that story for 
you, that you might know that there was forgiveness, and 
that God would freely give it to you," said Mr. Barnes. 

" Told that story for me," William kept saying. " I 
never thought of it that way." 

" Certainly, for you," Mr. Barnes said. " Are you 
not a prodigal, realizing your sin and seeking forgive- 
ness ?" 

" Yes, yes, yes," William answered, slowly. 

"And think," said Mr. Barnes, "what our Saviour 
told the dying thief, ' This day shalt thou be with Me 
in Paradise.' He was ready to assure the dying thief of 
forgiveness. There was no one so sinful but He said to 
that one, ^ Thy sins are forgiven thee ; go, and sin no 
more.' " 
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" Do you reallj think, Mr. Barnes, that God will for- 
give me ?" the wistful eyes looked searchingly into 
those of the minister. 

" Yes, I do,'* Mr. Barnes said. ** No one is so sin- 
ful but Christ died for that poor, sinful soul. He 
came, He says, to call the sinners, not the righteous ; and 
it was while calling the afflicted, the burdened, the sin- 
ful, that men crucified Him. He died while calling 
sinners to holiness." 

" Then He must mean me, Mr. Barnes." 

" He does, Mr. Goodhue," baid Mr. Barnes. 

'^ But, Mr. Barnes, I think that I have sinned against 
mother more than I have against God. Mother, will 
you forgive me f Ho lifted himself up, or tried to, 
but fell back and stretched out his hands toward his 
mother. 

** Yes, William, I forgive everything, and I thank 
God that you came home to ask my forgiveness." She 
put her son's head on her mother-breast, as if he were 
once more her little child. William smiled and said 
slowly, *^ Oh, mother, I am so glad that you forgive 
me ! I was afraid you never would. If God is as good 
as you He will" — the sentence was never finished ; he 
sank into a stupor from which he never was aroused, but 
the closed eyes were wet with the tears of penitence, 
more precious in God's sight than diamonds iu the 
diadems of kings. The soul of the wayward, wandering 
prodigal went where all souls go, to God, who gave it 
to mortal man. He, and not creeds, decides our destiny. 
Mr. Barnes realized before Mrs. Goodhue that death had 
thrown his mantle over the face of her son ; falling on 
his knees, he Said, ^^ Let us pray." He poured out his 
soul for the afflicted mother and then departed, leaving 
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the lonely mother watching by the silent fonn of her 
son. 

Out in the open air the world seemed transformed. 
The sun was shining, the Common was bright with 
beautiful colored maple leaves, the swans in the lake 
were swimming with grace in every motion, while chil- 
dren in troops were playing their pleasant games. But 
the scene in that death-chamber across the street cast a 
sombre hue over all nature. Nothing seemed as it 
should be ; the very sunshine had a gloomy tint. Mr. 
Barnes drew his hat over his eyes and sat down on a 
seat that overlooked the lake and its gay boats ; but he 
saw none of those fair objects. " Oh, foolish custom," 
he murmured ; '* to think that good men and women 
will uphold the use and sale of that which has produced 
such sorrow as darkens Mrs. Goodhue's home to-day, 
and all because it is fashionable and the way of society ! 
That poor youth over there, the son of a rich man who 
daily took his wine, was ruined at his own father's 
dinner-table and at the table of liis friends. Will men 
ever see the iniquity of this habit ?" 

He was startled by a fair-faced, blue-eyed boy, who 
stood before him and asked : *' "Would you please give 
me ten cents to buy some bread i I am not a beggar, 
Sir, and never asked for money before, but my mother 
is sick, and we have nothing to eat," and the little fel- 
low burst into tears. 

The clean, tidy appearance of the child and his gentle 
tone showed that he was not the professional beggar. 

^' What is your name, my boy ?" asked Mr. Barnes. 

*' Frank Norton, Sir," the boy replied. 

" How do you come to be asking money for bread ?'' 
he asked. 
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" My father drinks, and mother is sick in bed," the 
boy answered, and added, ** We haven't anything to 
eat" 

" Take xne where you live,'* said Mr. Barnes. " But 
wait a minute ; we will go to a grocery store and buy 
something first.'' 

They went to a grocery store, and there Mr. Barnes 
bought such articles as he could carry, and among other 
things some sweet crackers, which Frank ate on the way 
home. Never did the choicest viands taste half so savory 
to a king as those simple crackers to hungry Frank 
Norton. Frank led the way to a thickly populated 
tenement district Why describe it ? It is the same the 
world over — idleness, poverty, filth, and intemperance, 
the four demons who go about the earth seeking whom 
they may devour, and create everywhere the same 
squalor, disease, sin, and crime. Up long flights of 
stairs they went, and came at last to the top floor of one 
of the houses. Frank opened the door softly, took off 
his cap, and gently approached a bed, saying cheerfully, 
*' Mamma, I have brought a gentleman to see you. Ho 
has been very kind to me, and has some groceries for 
us. I don't know what his name is." 

Mr. Barnes drew near and extended his hand to the 
invalid, and remarked : " I have come to see if 1 could 
do anything for you. My name is Barnes. I am pastor 
of the Park Street Church." 

Tears gathered in the eyes of the sick woman as she 
said : ^^ It must have been the Lord who brought you 
here. I have been praying for some one to come and 
help us," and she looked thankfully into his face. 

*' I will do all I can for you. What do you need 
most ?" he asked. 
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Mrs. Norton answered, ^^ I donH need anything, Mr. 
Barnes, for my days are all numbered. But Frank 
needs everything — home and friends and an education. 
His father drinks all the time. Wo were not always so ; 
but we have been going down, down, until we have 
sunk into abject poverty. I tried to help all 1 could. 1 
never was very strong. As long as 1 was W€ll Frank 
and I never suffered for food and clothing ; but for 
three months I have been confined to this room, and all 
the money I have saved has gone to pay rent, and we 
have for two days been without food, and I helpless here 
in bed." 

Mr. Barnes perceived from her language and manners 
that Mrs. Norton was a refined, educated woman, and 
also that she was dying. " Go right on," he said, as he 
noticed that she was inclined to speak. *' Tell me what 
is on your mind." 

'* I was only going to say that the doctor says that I 
may die at any moment, and I wish that I could get you 
to interest yourself in Frank. You are a stranger to me, 
and it seems a great deal to ask of you ; but I would die 
happy if I thought Frank was under good Christian in- 
fluences, and away from these dreadful tenement-houses." 

^^ I will promise you that he shall be well taken care 
of," said Mr. Barnes. 

" He is a good boy," she said, with a smile ; ^* I have 
tried to teach him what is right, and he has been a very 
obedient pupil." 

^' He looks like a good boy," Mr. Barnes replied, as 
he patted Frank on the head. '^ Suppose I take him 
home with me this afternoon ; for if anything should 
happen to you, it would be better for him and for me 
to have him under my charge. If his father should at- 
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tempt to take bim from me, I Bhould feel justified in 
doing all in my power to keep him from his father's 
control." 

" Oh, I will onlj be too delighted to let him go with 
you I" said Mrs. Norton, tears of joy rdnning down her 
face. *^ I feel very weak, but I have some letters and 
jewelry in a box under this mattress. 1 have kept them 
there lest my husband should pawn them. Be kind 
enough to take them for Frank." 

Mr. Barnes took the box from its resting-place. 
Calling Frank to her, she said : ^* Frank, Mr. Barnes 
has promised to be a friend to you and to take care of 
you. Go with him. Obey him as you would me. 
Never drink liquor of any kind, and try to follow Christ 
all your life." She drew the fair-faced boy, the very 
image of herself, to her heart, and clasped her arms 
around him. Mr. Barnes turned to the window to hide 
his own emotions. He waited until Frank cried out in 
alarm, " Oh, mother 1 mother 1 what is the matter P' 

Mrs. Norton made no answer. She had gone where 
there was nothing the matter. 

Mr. Barnes smoothed out the bed-clothing, lifted 
Frank to his feet, and said, gently, ^^ Come with me, 
Frank. Tour mother has given you to me. " 

Frank looked bewildered, not knowing which way to 
turn, and too young to understand that which the wisest 
man never understood — death ; bat looking at Mr. 
Barnes, he said, trustfully, ^' Mother told me to go with 
you, didn't she ?" 

" Yes, she did, Frank," Mr. Barnes answered, putting 
his hand in that of the motherless and worse than father- 
less boy. Frank followed his new-found friend to the 
door. Hand-m-hand they walked to the floor below and 
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informed a re&pectable-looking woman, whom Frank 
called Mrs. Dalj, of the dead upstairs. Mrs. Daly 
promised to take charge of the body until the arrival of 
the undertaker, who was hurried there by Mr. Barnes. 

Mrs. Norton was given a simple funeral, all that she 
would have desired. Among his friends Mr. Barnes 
raised enough money to pay her funeral expenses and 
to bury her in a lot not belonging to the " potter's 
field." 

Three days after the burial of her son Mrs. Goodhue 
was surprised to see Mr. Barnes walk up the path to 
her house, leading a handsome boy by the hand. He 
soon entered, and said : '' Good-afternoon, Mrs. Good- 
hue. This is my little friend, Frank Norton. Let 
Frank sit here while I speak with you in the library." 

As they were seated in the library, Mr. Barnes said : 
*' 1 have brought Frank here to see if you will not take 
him into your home. His mother died the same day 
that William did, and she left me this boy as a sacred 
charge, and made me promise that I would take care of' 
him.'* He then detailed the circumstances of his visit 
to Mrs. Norton, and continued : ^' You have large 
means, and can easily provide for him and educate him. 
And in what better way could you use your wealth than 
in helping human lives to happiness ?" 

^' Why, Mr. Barnes," she replied, ** I am too old to 
have the care of so young a child. There is nothing in 
my home to interest a boy of his age. " 

*' But there is a great deal in your heart, Mrs. Good- 
hue," he replied. ^' You have had some experience 
with children." 

" Yes, I have, Mr. Barnes ; and my poor success 
makes me doubt my capacity to take another child." 
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** Bat you must remember what your son said, that 
yon brought him up right," Mr. Barnes answered. 

Mrs. Goodhue hesitated. ^^ Well, call the boy in, and 
let me look at him again," she said. 

Frank came tripping in at the call of Mr. Barnes, and 
walked affectionately toward the minister, and sat on his 
knee. He was a very attractive boy, with his large bine 
eyes, curling hair, and delicately shaped face. 

Mrs. Goodhue looked at him a moment, and asked : 
** Do you like old people, Frank ?" 

" I douH know,'' he answered. " I like good people, 
whether they are old or young. I never knew any old 
people. If they all look like you do, I think I shonld 
like them." 

Mr. Barnes laughed at the boy^s answer, and said : ^^ I 
think you woald, Frank ; for Mrs. Goodhue ought to 
have been called Mrs. Goodness." 

^^ Between such compliments from my minister and 
the boy, I don't know what I shall do," remarked Mrs. 
Goodhue, with a smile. 

** Come here, Frank," she said, tenderly, " and let 
me look at your hair. ' ' The long golden hair was fit for 
the admiration of a queen. " Why, child, where did 
you get that pin?" she asked as she tremblingly un- 
clasped a pin from his necktie and scrutinized it care- 
fully, saying, " Yes, it is the very same one ; there are 
the letters ' K. J. G. to H. A.' " 

"It was my mother's," Frank answered, "and she 
said her aunt gave it to her many years ago." 

" Tour mother's ! Why, my darling boy, you are 
the son of my sister's only daughter, Helen Alden." 

" Yes," Frank answered ; " my mother said her name 
was Helen Alden before she was married. She never 
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told me mneh about it, but said her parents did not 
want her to marry father.'' 

" Poor girl 1 she has suffered enough for that rash 
marriage," said Mrs. Goodhue. ^' She learned that her 
friends were wiser than she was when they opposed her. 
We have lost sight of her for years. To think that my 
sistecJs only child should be living here in poverty and 
misery, and I not know anything about it. She was too 
proud to tell me, and probably did not want to disgrace 
ns. How could she live here and I not find her? 
What did she do to support herself?'' she asked of 
Frank. 

" I do not know," he answered ; *' she said that she 
worked in a store in Boston." 

" Sweet little Helen working in a store to support 
lierself and boy, and I rolling in wealth," said Mrs. 
Goodhue, as the tears gathered in her eyes. She put 
her arms around Frank, and said : ^* You shall stay 
with me always, Frank. I am your own aunt ;" and 
she kissed the child over and over again, and added, to 
Mr. Barnes : *^ I did not know that I had a living rela- 
tive in the world ; but I might have recognized Frank 
the moment I saw him ; for he is the perfect image of 
Helen. How strange it all seems I I almost feel as if 
I were in another world. What a singular coincidence, 
Mr. Barnes, that you sliould have gone from the death- 
bed of my son to the death-bed of my sister'tf child. 
No, it was not a coincidence ; it was God's providence. 
Tes, I will take the boy," she said, with a smile. *' It 
does make one feel like a human being to have some of 
your own flesh and blood around you ;' ' and she stroked 
the fair curls of Frank with her soft mother hand. 
Mr. Barnes smiled and laughed, got up and down. 
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walked liaok and forth — in fact, was so overjoyed that 
he did not know what he did. 

Frank soon made himself at home with his annt. An 
affectionate boy, vrith \nnning manners, having a cheer- 
ful and obliging disposition, he soon won the hearts of 
all who knew him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BECONCILIATION. 



On his return to the parsonage, Mr. Barnes narrated 
the delightful events of the afternoon to Mrs. Barnes, 
who rejoiced in Frank's good fortune, and said : " Frank 
will have a lovely home and a noble soul to inspire him 
in Mrs. Goodhue/' 

^* Yes ; Mrs. Goodhue is the salt of the earth,'' Mr. 
Barnes answered ; *^ she seems like one purified seven 
times. How singular it is that most men and women 
have to pass through the furnace of aflBiction before 
their characters are truly developed." 

" I suppose, Edward," Mrs. Barnes remarked, ** there 
is nothing that will take the selfishness out of the human 
heart but suffering.' ' 

*' Some people suffer a great deal," he replied, " and 
yet their characters become dwarfed, their dispositions 
soured, and their hearts hardened. People are like sub- 
stances subjected to heat, some wither and shrivel up 
and others melt and flow," 

'' How do you account for such different effects from 
the same causes f' she asked. ^^ There is Mrs. Bell left 
with those three small children, how melancholy and 
desolate she is ! But look at sweet little Mrs. Yates and 
her five children. Why, it is like breathing the sea air 
to visit her. She finds so much joy in laboring for her 
little flock and in planning for their future. She per- 
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fectljr idolises the memory of her dead husband. I 
never saw snch a woman. It makes me ashamed of 
myself every time I see her and return to my own 
pleasant home, where I have so many comforts, and yet 
where I make so many complaints ;" and the impulsive 
little woman arose and kissed her husband. 

^^ The difference, my dear, is in the hearts of the two 
women,'' he said. '^ In fact, I am beginning to see the 
truth of the Scriptures when they say, ^ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life.' 
The heart of each man or woman makes his or her 
happiness, his or her misery. The mistake of every- 
body is in supposing that happiness can be found out- 
side of the human heart, in wealth, position, society, 
pleasure, and the applause of the world. Happiness has 
its fountain inside ; so has misery. We carry heaven 
and hell in our bosoms, and every day we are sitting in 
heavenly places or gnashing our teeth under the tor- 
ments of hell." 

" But why don't men and women see tliis truth, why 
will they alwigrs be running into the flame, like the 
moth?" she asked. 

** Ah 1 my love, you have asked the question that the 
old Hebrew prophets put to the Jews when they said, 
* Turn ye 1 turn ye 1 for why will ye die i ' " he an- 
swered. " The facts are, that the majority of our race 
will not believe the wisdom and experience of the past. 
Every man and woman thinks he or she is an exception 
to the rest of the world, and that he or she can, as it 
is said, ^ enjoy life,' and not suffer as others have, 
as, indeed, every one has who has followed the path of 
pleasure and of sin. But too late they learn the truth 
of the consequences of selfishness and sin. My own 
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opinion is that there id no happiness unless the heart is 
pure. When the Saviour said, ' Bleaed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God,' Ho taught the highest law 
of life, earthly and eternal life." 

'' But is there no way to teach these truths to man- 
kind without these bitter and awful experiences ?^' she 
inquired. 

** I do not see any other way," he said, thoughtfully. 
*^ Take the Bible, it is a perfect encyclopffidia of human 
emotions and of every-day experiences. Every phase of 
human life is illustrated in the Bible. The men and 
women described in its pages are just such as we find in 
history and among our acquaintances. The good and 
bad, the chaste and licentious, the devout worshipper 
and the infidel scoffer, are around us as well as in the 
Bible. Yet how few are influenced by the facts from 
living men and women I The incidents of to-day are 
forgotten to-morrow. We have gamblers, libertines, 
defaulters, dnmkards, murderers before our eyes ; they 
walk our streets, are in our business houses ; we read of 
them in our daily papers ; the wretchedness that inevi- 
tably follows such lives is familiar to the mass of our 
population ; but where one takes warning from these 
examples thousands blindly shut their eyes and rush 
madly on to their doom." 

^^ Do you not think that society is to blame for most 
of this misery ?" she asked. 

"Certainly," he replied. **It is the silly, baneful 
oustoms of society that inflict these tortures on the race. 
^This is the way of the world,' says the thopghtless 
young man or woman, and they fall headlong into the 
net and hold it up for others to fall into, thinking that 
they are advancing the interests of fashionable society. 
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But the day will come when good society will disconn- 
tenance every practice, custom, vice, that weakens the hu- 
man body, impairs the mind, and demoralizes the heart." 

'' I am afraid, Edward, that day is far o£P,'^ she said. 

" Yes, it is far oflE ; but it is coming. The Christ mind 
and spirit will revolutionize society. The rich and 
cultivated classes are not always going to be slaves to 
men and women, to gambling and horse-races. Besides, 
we must never leave out the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Gtod^B spirit is the divine energy working in the hearts 
and minds of mankind. This is the power that will 
move the world some time," he said, enthusiastically. 

" I often wonder, Edward, that you have so much 
hope in laboring to lift up men. I should think you 
would be discouraged. It is so hard to convict men 
of sin and to arouse their consciences. See what little 
influence all your temperance work has had. I feel that 
you are wearing yourself out in body, mind, and spirit, 
all for a cynical, ungrateful world.'' 

** Mary, how can you say that ?" he asked. '^ God 
has placed me here to help to make this world better. I 
am only a helper, one of millions that are now working 
and that will work hereafter. My business is to sow the 
seed. It is God's work to water the ground and to 
ripen the harvest. 1 shall always proclaim and practise 
the truth of Christ, which alone frees men from vice 
and sin. Let tlie world say what it will and sco£E as it 
may please, I know that I am doing God's work in the 
smallest duty that I perform faithfully, and God will 
bless all honest, good work for the welfare of man." 

*' God seems to work very slowly, Edward, and to let 
many of the best reforms die," she said. 

** There are good reasons for eyerytbing that God 
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does and does not do," he answered. "The proba- 
bilities are that our methods are all vrrong. "We trust 
too mnch to a reform, or to the means we nse in pro- 
moting the reform. There is no progress when we do 
not begin with the soul. "We cannot make a diseased 
man well by clothing him in purple and fine linen. We 
must cure his disease first. There is a deep-seated dis- 
ease in the human heart that wo must cure, and then all 
outward evils that afflict society will cease. The key to 
the whole problem of human progress and prosperity is, 
' Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within me/ The clean heart and the right spirit aro 
what we must try to create. But how I have talked ! I 
ought to have gone to my study long ago and worked 
on my sermon for Sunday." 

" I think our conversation is a splendid preparation 
for you,'^ she said, with a smile. " There is one other 
subject about which I wish to speak. I haven't seen 
Dr. Fameworth and Miss Winthrop riding out lately. 
Is anything wrong between them ?'* 

" Oh, I have no time to gossip about love affairs. I 
suppose they have some lovers' quarrel which will settle 
itself as soon as they become cool. Lovers are lunatics. 
Like all insane people they are crazy on one subject, and 
see everything through a distorted imagination. They 
have probably made each other jealous by some unin- 
tentional slight, and they are lying awake nights think- 
ing what awful deceivers they each are ;" and he 
laughed heartily as he spoke. 

'" But, Edward, taking up your favorite theory, why 
should we let them suffer if we can relieve them ?" she 
asked. 

" Oh, you women do delight in getting mixed up in 
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somebody's love affairs. I am not going to put my foot 
in it. Ko one ever meddled in another p^rson^s love 
afburs bnt to his hart. My advice is, keep out of sadi 
things and let lovers settle their own quarrels. They 
will appreciate each other more by being separated a 
little while. The separation will temper their disposi- 
tions and make them understand each other better ; and 
besides, they will have the joy of making up again. 
Don't you remember that period of agony when we 
didn't speak to each other for several weeks ? What 
torments we then endured, and how delicious it was to 
kiss it all away under the old maples ! Let the Doctor 
and Alice go diroagh such an experience and it will be 
worth millions to them when they get married. I shall 
confine myself to theology, to my church, and temperance 
work. You can unravel the lover's knot." He had his 
hand on the door-knob, and was about to leave the room. 

" But suppose, Edward, you were the cause of their 
misunderstanding, would you not like to help them to a 
reconciliation { Alice is a devoted admirer of yours, and 
champions everything that you do. I fear that she has 
nettled the Doctor in advocating Prohibition and your 
efforts to suppress the liquor traffic." 

" Do you really think so ?" he answered, with great 
interest. " That puts another construction on the case. 
What makes you think that the Doctor and Alice dis- 
agreed about my temperance views ?" 

"Mrs. Daniels was in here this afternoon," Mrs. 
Barnes replied, ''and said she was afraid they had 
broken their engagement ; that for weeks ^ Alice had 
been confined to her room with illness, and that the 
Doctor and she have since passed each other without 
any sign of recognition." 
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^' I don't Bee what that has to do with me," he said. 

'^'But Mrs. Daniels said/' continued Mns. Barnes, 
" that it all came about from your temperance work ; 
for Alice, in her positive manner, declared her apprecia- 
tion of your efforts, and said that it ought to have been 
done long ago, and that she was ashamed of the minis- 
ters who did not have the courage to attack the rum 
traffic, and a great many other flattering things about 
you. Dr. Famsworth is a believer in high license, and 
lie said that your zeal was doing more harm than 
good, and made sonie other remarks at which Alice took 
offence. What more passed between them nobody 
knows ; but the upshot of the matter is that the young 
people are estranged, and I think that you ought to do 
something to bring them together. They are splendidly 
fitted for each other — ^she with her fine brunette com- 
plexion and dark eyes, and the Doctor with his light 
complexion and blue eyes ; besides, she is so strong of 
will and pure at heart that she will supplement the 
genial, affable ways of the Doctor. It is a pity that any- 
thing shoiild separate them. ' ' Mrs. Barnes's voice trem- 
bled and her eyes moistened as she spoke. What a 
subtle charm there is in uniting two hearts and lives in 
wedlock f The world delights in a lover, and every 
woman is in a state of rapture when helping others to 
join hands at Hymen's altars. 

'' What can I do ?" Mr. Barnes asked, with a puzzled 
air. " You remember my last sad experience in trying 
to persuade Lucy Williams not to marry Burke Roberts — 
miserable scamp that he was I-— and how it all ended. 
EobertSu^and Lucy will always regard me as their enemy, 
and never forgive ine.'^ 

'* Well, that was a rery different affair from this," 
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Mrs. Barnes answered. ^^ Lucy will sometime know 
that you were her best friend She will discover that 
Roberts is a scoundrel. A gambler and libertine always 
retams to his old habits unless the Spirit of Gk>d changes 
his heart In this case you have two fine characters to 
deal with, and will be better appreciated and more suc- 
cessful. Br. Famsworth is a true-hearted man, and 
will, I am sure, thank you for anything that you do, 
and Alice is a good, conscientious girl. ' ' 

" The same difficulty remains,** Mr. Barnes replied. 
** How am I going to thrust myself into their affairs 
without being invited ? If either of them came to me 
and asked me to use my good offices in reconciling 
them, it would even then be a delicate task to manage 
properly. To go and run my head into the noose of 
my own accord, without knowing whether I am wanted, 
seems an unnecessary work of supererogation. I do not 
feel that it is my duty to interfere with this young 
couple until I know that they or their friends desire me 
to untangle the snarl. " 

"Why, Edward, you ought to understand enough 
about human nature to know how supersensitive the 
pride of lovers is. Neither wishes to yield first, and 
both endure torture rather than intimate to the other 
that a reconciliation is desired. Go and call on Alice. 
She has been sick, and you have a very good excuse for 
seeing her ; and with a little tact you can easily learn 
her state of mind and discover some way to release her 
from this embarrassing situation ; for she can't have 
much peace of heart while she and the Doctor refuse to 
speak with each other." 

** You will have to let me go to the study and think 
it over a minute," Mr. Barnes said. *'I do not see 
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my way clearly. After a little reflection I may see the 
subject in another light." 

He went upstairs. Soon he came down, put on his 
overcoat, and started to call on Alice Winthrop. He 
liad seen the subject in a different light. He was ac- 
customed to act on his conyictions, and had determined 
that it was his duty to remove the mental anxiety of 
Miss Winthrop and to relieve her sufferings if it were 
withii) his power. He walked rapidly to her house and, 
fortunately for them both, Miss Winthrop was at home, 
but looking pale and careworn. She received him 
cordially. '' Good-evening, Mr. Barnes. Come right 
in," she said, with the old merry ring in her voice that 
her mother had not heard for months. ^' I am so glad 
to see you. I will go and call mother." 

That was what Mr. Barnes did not want done, and he 
said, ** No, you needn't call Mrs. Winthrop. I came 
to see you alone. " He was somewhat nervous, and in 
his most self* possessed hours he had no art to put 
gracefully into words a disagreeable subject. His em- 
barrassment was evident. He tried his best to appear 
composed, and said, *' I heard that you were ill, Alice, 
and I was anxious to learn what was the natu're of 
your disease — perhaps I might be able to prescribe a 
remedy ; but before I do, I must know the character of 
the malady. I see there is a little fever," he added, 
with a smile, as Miss Winthrop blushed under his gaze. 
She did not resent his words ; if anything, her manner 
indicated pleasure — the pleasure which one always feels 
at having a great strain removed. 

'^1 hardly know what disease I have," Miss Win- 
throp said, with an attempt at brightness. 

*' I think I know what is the matter," Mr. Barnes re- 
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Bponded, pleasantly ; ^Mt is a slight case of heart disease. 
Let me see, there has been some troable between Dr. 
Famsworth and you about this temperance agitation, 
hasn't there V 

Miss Winthrop nodded assent. 

** And yon and the Doctor differed so decisively that 
yon have been taking opposite sides of the street ever 
since ; is that true ?" he asked. 

^^ Something like it,'' she answered, with a little 
famgh, which her mother heard with joy while sitting in 
an adjoining room. 

" Can't you tell me, Alice, what is the real difficulty 
between the Doctor and you ?" he inquired. 

Alice hesitated — a woman never wishes to speak dis- 
paragingly of one she loves. "I do not think," she 
answered, slowly, *^ that there is any trouble between 
Dr. Famsworth and me. It is simply a diflference of 
opinion on what I regard as a vital question." 

** You do not agree on the subject of Prohibition and 
license," Mr. Barnes suggested, to help her out of her 
embarrassment. 

*^ That is it," Miss Winthrop answered, warmly. " I 
think that the liquor traffic is a crime against society 
and a sin against humanity^ and that it ought to be ex- 
terminated from a civilized land, and the Doctor thinks 
it ought to be regulated and licensed. We never can agree 
on this subject. I told him so, and said that our differ- 
ence of opinion on so important a matter was so great that 
it would be a source of constant misery to us both, and 
that we had better part." The tears began to roll down 
the beautiful young face, making her all the more lovely. 

" What did the Doctor say to that ?" Mr. Barnes in- 
quired, sympathetically. 
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" He Baid," eho replied, '* that I was young and 
foolish and did not know anything abont the world, or 
I wouldn't hold such ridiculous ideas. I answered him 
by saying that there were a great many minds as wise 
and wiser than he was who thought as I did. Then he 
grew angry, and said if I thought more of other people's 
opinions than I did of his opinion, that I had better go 
with those I loved most. I told him if I must choose 
between him and my conscience, that I would follow my 
conscience ; and then he left ; and as he was leaving ho 
said, in an excite voice, ^ I suppose we may as well 
consider our engagement broken ; ' and I said that he 
might." 

'^ What do you think now ?" Mr. Barnes asked, with 
a pleasant smile. 

Miss Winthrop lifted up her face, half in tears and 
half in smiles, and said, '^ I think that we both were 
very much excited.'^ 

*'I think so too, Alice," Mr, Barnes replied. ^' If 
I sliould ask the Doctor to come here to-night, would 
you see him ?" He watched her closely as she stru^led 
to answer. It was a conflict between pride on one side 
and womanly modesty and love on the other. It was 
a long time before she answered. He was afraid she 
would not consent. At last a faint ^' Yes" came out 
of the tightly-dosed lips, and then, as if regretting her 
reply, she said, with considerable spirit, *^ But you must 
let him know that I have not sent for him and do not 
ask him to come," and the blushes deepened till she was 
fairly enchanting. 

Mr. Barnes laughed his cheery laugh as he said, ^' If 
he could only see you now, Alice, he wouldn't give a 
button whether you advocated Prohibition, or high 
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lioenae, or low lioense, or free romy as long as he 
claimed jour heart and hand. I will make it all right, 
and you shall see him before eight o'clock to-night, if 
he is in the city. So good-bye to you, and I am very 
glad that I came.'' 

And so was Alice. She waited with an anxious heart 
for the arrival of eight o'clock. " He itf so proud," she 
said ; ^^ I am afraid he will not come.' ' 

Mr. Bamee hurried to the offioe of Dr. Famsworth. 
The Doctor was not in. The servant said, " The Doctor 
will be at home by six o'clock ; he promised to meet a 
patient here at that time." 

As it was within a few moments of the time, Mr. 
Barnes concluded to wait Promptly at six o'clock Dr. 
Farnsworth drove up to the door in a cloud of dust, 
threw the reins to his hostler, and hurried into the 
office. 

*' Good-evening, Doctor," said Mr. Barnes, advancing 
toward the Doctor and extending his iiand with his 
usual cordial manner. 

Dr. Farnsworth paused in the middle of the floor, and 
hesitated to take the proffered hand. At last, with ill- 
concealed embarrassment, he reluctantly took the hand, 
and politely but coolly said, ^^ Be seated, Sir." 

There was nothing very hopeful in the Doctor's man- 
ner to encourage Mr. Barnes to proceed ; but, looking 
frankly into the eyes of the young physician, he said : 
^' Doctor, 1 have come from Miss Winthrop ; she has 
been very ill since the last time you "were in her house" 
— ^he had hoped that the doctor would express some 
emotion at the mention of Mies Winthrop's illness, but 
he did not — " and I know that it would give her great 
pleasure to see you." 
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There was a slight relenting on the part of the Doctor 
as Mr. Barnes nttered these words, and he asked : ^^ Has 
Miss Winthrop sent yon, Mr. Barnes, to invite me to 
her home ?" 

" No, she has not," Mr. Barnes answered. ** I called 
there this afternoon, and she explained to me the trouble 
between herself and yon, and I told her that I should 
invite yon to be present at her honse this evening by 
eight o'clock." 

" Then this is yonr doing and not hers," said the 
Doctor, coldly. 

" In one sense, yes ; in another sense, no, Doctor," Mr. 
Barnes replied. " I took it on myself to call on her, 
for 1 heard that she and you had broken your engage- 
ment because of Miss Winthrop's attachment to the 
temperance principles that I have been advocating, and 
I determined to persuade her to see you. By my per- 
suasion she consented to meet you, if you desired to 
call." 

** Mr. Barnes," said the Doctor, haughtily, " if Miss 
Winthrop wants to see me she can send me a personal 
or written invitation to that eflfect, and I will come ; but 
to see her because you have entreated her to see me 
looks as if you had more influence over her than I have. 
In fact, if it had not been for you and your wretched 
temperance work we would have been married and set- 
tled in this house a month ago ;" and he began to walk 
back and forth in a fever of anger, which he could not 
restrain. 

Mr. Barnes waited till the Doctor had cooled down a 
little, and then, putting'his hand on the Doctor's shoulder, 
said, in his gentlest manner, ** Doctor, you love Alice 
and she loves you, and you are both miserable while 
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Beparated ; whj let a little foolish pride as to the eti- 
quette of Bending for each other come between jon and 
tiie future happineea of you both. Alice is waiting to 
receive you, and will be in great misery if you do not 
come to>night. You both are sorry for this disagree- 
ment and are only longing to meet each other, and 
neither of you want to admit the truth. Be generous, 
and meet this noble woman half way. Remember, it 
was you who first said, ^ I suppose the engagemeut is 
broken.^ You are too honorable a man to pnt all the 
blame on Alice." Mr. Barnes had touched the right 
chord when he appealed to the Doctor's honor. 

*^ There is a great deal of truth, Mr. Barnes, in what 
you say,*' the Doctor said, slowly, **and, to be frank 
with you, I should not blame Alice for all this trouble.'' 

^^ Go like a man and tell her so. Doctor, and apologize 
for your part in the transaction," suggested Mr. Barnes. 

*' But, Mr. Barnes, I have said that I never would see 
her again. I told mother so, and to some of my most 
intimate friends I have said that my engagement with 
Alice was broken. What will they think of me ? How 
will they have any confidence in my judgment?" he 
asked, in great perplexity. 

** They will think that you were a very sensible fel- 
low for reconsidering a rash act, and they will rejoice, 
and so will every one who knows Alice. You will go 
the world over before you find another such woman. 
Doctor. Come, jump into your gig and ride around and 
see Alice, and you will have the best night's sleep that 
you have had for three months ;" and Mr. Barnes 
picked up the Doctor*s hat and handed it to him. 

" I don't know whether I ought to go," said the Doc- 
tor, toying with his medicine case. 
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** Of course you will go," said Mr. Barnes, '* and go 
right away. I see your horse has not been unhar- 
nessed yet. Open the window and tell Tom to bring 
the gig to the door," and he fairly led the Doctor to the 
window, who did as he was bidden. He seemed to havo 
lost all power of resistance under the persuasive fervor 
of Mr. Barnes. In a few moments he was in the gig, 
and turned his horse's head up the avenue that led to 
the home of Alice. She saw him long before he reached 
the house. An irresistible impulse led her to open the 
door herself. The sight of Alice waiting for him quick- 
ened his feet, and with a bound he leaped up the steps 
and threw his arms around the beautiful girl. 

They never knew who apologized, or whether any 
apologies were ever offered to each other. But when 
eight o'clock struck, the Doctor exclaimed : '* Goodness, 
I haven't been to dinner, nor to one of my most influen- 
tial patients, whom I promised to see at seven o'clock." 

** Take dinner with me, one of your most influential 
patients, Doctor," said Alice. 

" Nothing would suit me better ; but I must to duty 
before pleasure. What fools we have been to keep each 
other in misery for months, when we were dying to see 
each other I How long do you suppose we would have 
kept up that wretched existence ?'' 

*' I am afraid. Doctor, we would have kept it up a 
long time, but for Mr. Barnes," she said. 

" That reminds me, I must apologize to Mr. Barnes," 
he said. " This afternoon I would hardly speak to him. 
iTwas very angry when I first saw him, but I am really 
ashamed of my ungentlemanly conduct. I will drive 
right around and apologize. Then I will see my rich 
patient, get my dinner, and call around this way to at- 
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tend to the case of my most influential patient in the 
Winthrop mansion." 

** Do, Doctor, and your patient here will remain in a 
feverish condition till your return. '' Miss Winthrop 
fairly beamed with joy ; every fibre of her splendid form 
vibrated with gladness as she kissed him adieu. 

The presence of the Doctor was quickly known all over 
the house, and with becoming discretion the family 
kept out of the young people's way. As soon as tho 
Doctor was gone, Mrs. Winthrop entered the room and 
kissed Alice with motherly tenderness, saying : ** I 
thought it would come out all right. It is one of the 
experiences of life that you will always remember, my 
child." 

Her father put his arm around her and said : ^^ Well, 
Pussy, I always knew that the Doctor was a sensible 
fellow, and would soon learn the difference between a 
diamond of the first water and cheap paste. Now keep 
that little tongue of yours right in . that sweet wee 
mouth, and don't let it say any naughty things to the 
Doctor for ever so long." 

Her brother Harry, on his way home from his store, 
had seen Dr. Farnsworth turn the comer of tHe street. 
As the Doctor gave him one of the old-time liearty saluta- 
tions, and a cheerful " How are you, Harry ?" he knew 
that the Doctor had seen or was going to see Alice. He 
entered the room also and. put his lips dose to hers and 
whispered, ** I am glad to see it's all right, Sis. I saw 
Pill Box all in smiles when he turned into Jefferson 
Avenue this evening. He's a fine fellow, isn't he t 
almost as good as your brother Harry, eh ?" 

** We wouldn't sit down to dinner. Pussy, without 
you," said her father, '' so come and eat the fatted calf. 
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We're sorry that medical prodigal is not with ns ; bnt 
he'll come in bj and bj for the music and dancing — 
that is, if he is any such a young fellow as I was." 

It was a happy family that sat down to the evening 
meal in the Winthrop mansion. The kitchen as well as 
the parlor rejoiced. Alice was a general favorite with 
the servants. The coachman, John, whispered confi- 
dentially to Susan, the cook, ** The Doctor and Alice 
has made up, Susan. You'll have your hands full soon 
makin' sweets for the weddin^ ; and while you're about 
it, make enough for you and me.' ' 

" Go way, John ; you never axed me to marry you," 
said Snsan, ^^ You've been dead sot on Merindy 
Brown." 

^^Never in the world, Susan. I was jess foolin' you 
with Merindy. It's you I've wanted all the time," re- 
plied John. 

" Oh, John, do you really" — Susan had no time to 
finish her sentence, for Mrs. Winthrop stepped into the 
kitchen and spoiled Susan's answer for that hour ; but 
I may say that John and Susan found time afterward to 
resume the broken conversation that was so suddenly 
interrupted by Mrs. Winthrop. 

Mr. Barnes returned home in great glee. ^^ Well, 
Mary," said he, as he entered, "you may consider your- 
self a Good Samaritan for sending me to Alice. Give 
me your most hearty congratulations, for I have suc- 
ceeded in reconciling Alice and the Doctor. By this 
time they are probably in the seventh heaven of terres- 
trial and celestial bliss." 

" That's a good, dear husband," she said ; " you can 
now write the best sermon that you have ever preached 
since you came to Montverd." And he did, and his 
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andience wondered where be got the grace and fervor and 
sentiment of that sermon. 

Dr. Famsworth called daring the evening, and in a 
frank, manly way, said : ^^ I want to apologize to you, 
Mr. Barnes, for my mdeness this afternoon." 

" There, Doctor, that is enough," Mr. Barnes ex- 
claimed, interrupting him. ^^ I knew you did not mean 
anything discourteous. A man in the state of your mind 
at that time is not morally responsible ; you were then 
nan compos mentis. I am only too glad to offer you my 
congratulations at the happy termination of my call on 
you." 

^^ I shall never be able to thank you enough for the 
happiness that you have conferred on me by persuading 
me to see Alice," said the Doctor, with genuine feeling. 

^^ Oh, don't thank me. Doctor ; my wife is the bene- 
factor. She urged me to go, and I went in great fear 
and trembling, not knowing but I should meet lions in 
my path. I am very glad to see, however, that the 
lions are exceedingly peaceful lambs.' ' 

^^ Well, then, I shall go down-stairs and thank Mrs. 
Barnes," said the Doctor. ** But before 1 go 1 wish 
you to hold yourself ready to perform a wedding cere- 
mony at the Winthrops on Thursday afternoon at two 
o'clock." 

'^ Very good, Doctor. I shall be ready then. But 
can you really wait so long as that — it is a whole week 
from now ?" Mr. Barnes smiled mischievously on the 
young man. 

'* Now, Mr. Barnes, you are taking advantage of my 
innocence. I shall go and see Mrs. Barnes instantly." 
He found her in the sitting-room, surrounded with a 
pile of sewing. ^^1 just feel like thanking everybody^ 
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Mrs. Barnes, and I have come to begin with jon,^' he 
said, ^^ for Mr. Barnes says that yon are the canse of 
all the happiness that I have had this evening." 

^^ Oh, that is nothing. Doctor ; any woman of sense 
wonld have done the little I did, to suggest to Mr. 
Barnes that he shonld help you two obstinate vines to 
grow together in the sunshine. It is not worth your 
while to mention it." 

^^It was a great deal to me, Mrs. Barnes. Good- 
night to yon. £ must be ofi to see that the frost does 
not nip the vines,'' and he drew on his overcoat and 
hastened out of the house. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TB8TIKO THB ISSUES* 

Apbil came at last^ and the spring term of conrt 
opened with a long list of liquor cases. The temperance 
agitation liad continued with unabated zeal on the part 
of the agitators^ and with perfect indifference on the 
part of liie city govemment of Montverd. Mr. Barnes 
had grown pale and careworn under the great strain of 
his parish and temperance work. His pale face and 
emaciated form were noticed by every one except Mrs. 
Barnes ; for the eyes of love are the last to see faults, 
weakness, or disease in the object of love's wrapt adora- 
tion. The hacking cough, that grew more frequent day 
hy day, when heard so often by Mrs. Barnes became a 
matter of course ; but Dr. Oooding's face would always 
lengthen and his eye would quickly glance at Mr. 
Barnes whenever the cough escaped the lips of the 
minister. But the zeal of Mr. Barnes in the temperance 
cause knew no limits. ^^ This curse must be removed, 
and 1 shall never cease to oppose its destructive power,'' 
he would reply to Mrs. Barnes when she expostulated, 
with him on his growing weakness and need of rest. 
His wealthy parishioners had dropped off one by one. 
Only one family of wealth, Mr. and Mrs. Gteorge D. 
Heartly, remained. The Heartlys, noted for their good 
works, bravelv supported him. Mrs. Goodhue also was 
his stanchest friend in all his difficulties. Oeorge 
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Heartlj was a tower, of strength and Mrs. Heartlj a 
pillar of grace and beautj. Without the aid of the 
Heartljs and Mrs. Goodhue, Mr. Barnes would have 
found it impossible to continue his ministry in Mont- 
verd. Mr. Heartlj was an honest, straightforward man 
of few words, but of great will power. Whenever it 
was necessary to speak, bis words were to the point, and 
nobody ever doubted his meaning. He never feared to 
tell his wealthy acquaintances of their pusillanimity in 
deserting their church and their pastor because of his 
pronounced temperance views. One day, on meeting 
Lawyer BlufiEall, Mr. Heartly said : " So you and your 
family have left the church because Mr. Barnes has 
preached temperance sermons. I suppose you want him 
to let all the public evils alone T' ' 

'* Tes," answered Mr. Bluffall ; *' I think a minister 
has enough to do to confine himself to his legitimate 
parish work, without meddling with city afiEairs." 

" Then you feel that you have a right to say what 
shall be the topics of the minister's sermons, and if the 
topics don't suit you, to go somewhere else to church ?" 
said Mr. Heartly. 

" I feel that 1 have a right to say what shall not be 
the topics of his sermons," answered Mr. Bluffall, grow- 
ing red in the face. 

'* Kow, Bluffall," said Mr. Heartly, " you and 1 are 
neither of us members of the church, but we both 
know enough of the world to admit that what Barnes 
says on this rascally rum business is true ; nothing is so 
bad for the country as rum drinking and selling, and 
why not give him a chance to put the cursed traflSo 
down, if he can ?" 

**WTiat he says may be right in an ideal world," 
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Bluffall answered, ^' but this is a practical world that we 
live in, and the church is not the place to be harping on 
Prohibition." 

" If your wife's relatives didn't own so many hotels, 
and you were not tlie paid attorney of the liquor in- 
terest, you would talk differently. I remember when 
you were a pronounced Prohibitionist and the attorney 
of a Prohibition society. You have evidently changed 
your friends and your opinions with increased prosper- 
ity,*' replied Mr. Heartly. 

Mr. Blnffall shrugged his shoulders and said : '^ Of 
course, one learns wisdom by age and experience. It 
wouldn't hurt you, Heartly, if you learned a little 
more." 

^^ I don't want any learning, Bluffall, that is going to 
lead me to be the friend of rumsellers and gamblers, 
and that makes me despise the religion of my father," 
replied Mr. Heartly, with great earnestness. 

" Heartly," said Bluffall, *' you are becoming like all 
the rest of these temperance fanatics, imagining that 
hell and the devil are the companions of every one who 
drinks a social glass at home or with his friends. I 
thought that you had more sense." 

'• If hell and the devil are not the friends of the 
liquor-drinker and liquor-dealer, I don't know whose 
friends they are," replied Mr. Heartly. /'You cer- 
tainly can't call them the friends of the temperance 
movement." 

'' You will find," answered Mr. Bluffall, *' that the 
citizens of Montverd will not uphold any of your Prohi- 
bition nonsense when it comes to the next election. 
Mr. Barnes and you, and all the other temperance 
cranks, will be left out in the cold. However fine your 
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theories may be, the senuble voters of this city will ox- 
press their opinions in a way that will show how little 
Barnes and these hot-headed ministers know about the 
world of to-day." 

''It will not be the first time that the rabble and 
Judas have crucified Christ," said Mr. Heartly. '' It is 
no new thing for Mammon and vice to overpower truth 
and righteousness. You are welcome, Bluffall, to all 
the honor and wealth you gain in defending such in- 
iquities ; but I would rather lose every dollar I have 
than to put my influence on the side of intemperance 
and liquor-selling. '^ 

Both men turned away satisfied with the discussion. 

As he walked toward his home, Mr. Heartly met Mr. 
Barnes. " Good-morning, Mr. Barnes ; you look as if 
you ought to go on a vacation, '* said he. " If I were 
you, I would drop all temperance and church work and 
take a rest for three montlis." 

Mr. Barnes smiled as he replied, " I couldn't do that, 
Mr. Heartly. We are right in the midst of the liquor 
prosecutions. I am now going to the court-room. lie 
is a cowardly soldier who leaves the field in the very 
thick of the battle." 

'' You look, Mr. Barnes, as if you would not fight 
long. You are going to drop down or be shot down 
soon. If you will go on a vacation, I will pay all the 
expenses ; for I want you to live and preach," said he. 

'' I think, Mr. Heartly, that you have been paying all 
the expenses for some time — certainly for the last six 
months," Mr. Barnes replied ; '' and it looks as if you 
would have to do it for some time to come, or for the 
pastor to resign and make way for a new minister, who 
has no opinions on temperance or politics, and who will 
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preacH to suit the tastes of his wealthy parishioners and 
their poor sycophants/' 

** See here, Mr. Barnes,'' answered Mr. Heartly, ** if 
yon leave the church, I shall never give it another 
dollar. If a church is not willing to have its minister 
preach against the liquor traffic, then it had better;shut 
its doors and be turned into a theatre or beer-garden. I 
never made any profession of religion, but I'll be hanged 
if 1 wouldn't rather go to the judgment as I am than 
as some of the influential members of the Park Church 
will have to go when they die." 

" Don't blame the church, Mr. Heartly, for the 
weaknesses of its members; sincerity and love and purity 
have to be bom in a man or woman. The profession 
of faith does not change the heart," Mr. Barnes said. 

** But, Mr. Barnes," Mr. Heartly answered, ** what 
is a church for, if it is not to shape the minds, ideas, 
and hearts of its members ? They have no business to 
be weak and short-sighted. They ought to live up to 
their faith. They should enlarge their hearts or de- 
crease the obligations of their faith. Didn't the Saviour 
say, * According to your faith be it unto you ' ?" 

*^Yes, He did, Mr. Heartly," said Mr, Barnes. 
^* But 1 never knew you had such correct ideas of a 
Christian life.' ' 

Mr. Heartly smiled and replied, " I know what a 
Christian ought to be. I don't need any knowledge on 
that point, even if I don't live up to my knowledge.'' 

" Ah ! my brother," answered Mr. Barnes, '' you are 
nearer the kingdom of God than you think. There are 
many who profess Christ whose titles to heaven are not 
as good as yours, Mr. Heartly. Our Saviour said the 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than John 
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the Baptist. In oar Saviour's mind, the kingdom of 
heaven was the state and condition of the heart, a 
spiritual condition, not membership in anj church. 
Perhaps you are in the kingdom of heaven without 
knowing it." 

They had reached the court-house, and Mr. Barnes 
asked : *^ Will you go into the court-room and hear the 
trial of these liquor cases ?" 

" No,'' said Mr. Heartly. " They will all have their 
fines remitted, or be discharged, or give a bond to keep 
the peace. I can tell you that before you go into the 
court-house. The liquor interest is too strong in this 
city to be checked or crushed. Tlie politicians are all 
sold to it, bound by it so that they cannot move hand 
or foot. But see here, Mr. Barnes ; the annual meeting 
of the Park Church Society is going to be held to- 
night, and the question of continuing you in the pastor- 
ate will be hotly debated. Puffer, Sharpedge, and all 
the principal pew-owners — the strong financial supporters 
of the church — are going to vote against retaining you. 
They are moving heaven and earth to oust you. Dr. 
Gooding, Judge Sturdy, Dr. Famsworth, Mrs. Good- 
hue, and my family, with the temperance element, 
will all vote for you to remain, but our votes are in the 
minority. I tell you what you had better do : form a new 
church, and let those of us who believe that the Gospel 
of Christ means deliverance from sin — the sin of the 
liquor traflSc as well as other sins — go where we can wor- 
ship God and help man. Mrs. Heartly and I have 
talked it all over. IVe have seen for the last six months 
how it would all turn out, and we made up our minds, 
as we had no children, that we would use our money for 
the new church. Will you endorse the plan ?" 
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Mr. Barnes was completely surprised by the earnest- 
ness of Mr. Heartly and the novelty of his plan, and 
answered slowly : ** Why, Mr. Heartly, has it really 
come to such a pass that the church is all split up by 
this temperance crusade ?'' 

" It certainly has," answered Mr. Heartly. ** There 
is no use to hide the truth. All the influential members 
of the Park Church are opposing you, and, if it had not 
been for me, you would have had to resign before this. 
Six months ago the opposition withdrew their subscrip- 
tions to your salary. When 1 heard of it, I said to Mrs. 
Heartly, we will stand by Mr. Barnes and carry him 
through, and we have. We do not propose to have you 
want for anything ; but if we are going to continue to 
pay expenses, we want to do it in another place besides 
the Park Church." 

^^ I had no idea," Mr. Barnes replied, ^^ that matters 
had gone so far. I believed that this opposition would 
all blow over in a little while, especially if we were 
successful in suppressing the liquor traiBc, and that I 
could convince the Park Church of the wisdom and 
value of my work, so that they would all return in a 
short time." The words came out with great effort, and 
he had to stop to breathe several times ; he spoke like one 
in great pain, and placed his hand to his head, as if to 
support its weight. 

" You were under a delusion, Mr. Barnes," said Mr. 
Heartly, *' and you had better recognize the fact at 
once." 

*^ But what can I do now ?" he asked, wearily. 

" I would resign the pastorate of the Park Church 
to-night, and thus head off the opposition, and then 
publish a call in the daily papers for a meeting of all 
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who would like to fonn a new church, with you as 
pastor, to meet in the City Hall, on Sunday afternoon 
at three o'clock/' said Mr. Heartly, as if he had thought 
over it carefully. 

*^ But it would be like fleeing from my post to re- 
sign," answered Mr. Barnes. ^' I have all along said I 
would fight this terrible evil of liquor-selling from the 
pulpit. To resign is to acknowledge that I have been 
defeated ; and after all that 1 have endured here, it 
would be a death-blow to all future temperance work in 
Montverd for me to make such an ignominious retreat. 
No, I will not resign ! I will die at my post." 

Mr. Heartly looked at the animated face, full of 
spirituality, and thought to himself, '* It will not l>e 
long before his words become truer than he thinks. 
Perhaps it is just as well to let him die at his post ;" 
then, speaking aloud, he said : " Well, we will wait till 
after the annual meeting, and see how affairs turn out. 
But remember, 1 am not going to see you want for 
anything." 

They parted. Mr. Heartly went to his home and Mr. 
Barnes entered the court-house, where the trial of the 
liquor cases was already under way. A motley crowd 
filled the court-room to overflowing. All the liquor- 
dealefs of the city, ward politicians, and common bum- 
mers were on one side of the room, while the ministers, 
Montverd Temperance Union, Young Men's Christian 
Association, and Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
were on the opposite side. The audience was as evenly 
divided into sheep and goats as they ever will be in time 
or eternity. When Mr. Barnes entered, a low murmur 
of applause arose from the temperance side of the 
house, broken only by the noise of Pat Duffy, who 
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Baid, loud enough for all to hear him, ^' There is the 
new apoetle of ginger-pop. Faith, he had betther be 
sajin' his prayers instid of smellin' whiskey every- 
where ;" a loud laugh came from Daffy's side of the 
house, which was interrupted by the judge saying, 
** Silence in the court 1 OflScer, arrest any one who 
disturbs our proceedings I" 

The trial ended as Mr. Heartly had predicted. The 
fines were suspended, and the offenders arrested for 
^^ the first offence '' were discharged. Ko second offence 
could be proven against any one. 

As the county solicitor came out of the court-house, 
the temperance advocates gave him a loud cheer and 
the rum element a hies. He turned to the temperance 
people and said : '^ Ladies and gentlemen, I need no 
cheers. 1 did my duty only. These prosecutions be* 
long to you and not to me." 

On the afternoon of the day of the trial just men- 
tioned, the Montverd Temperance Union met to con- 
sider whether any further action should bo taken against 
the liquor traffic of the city. " What shall we do 
now ?" Mr. Barnes asked in a despondent tone as the 
meeting was called to order. 

" We can't do anything," replied Judge Sturdy, 
** until we hear of these defendants violating the law 
again, and then we will have to go through the same 
process of bitter litigation. There is no discharge in 
the temperance war. It is an eternal conflict. You 
might as well make up your minds to enlist for life, and 
to transmit the castta heUi to your children of the next 
generation." 

^'AU we can do," added Dr. Baptow,^/' is to keiep 
the fight up and the guns booming." 
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^^ Don't let US surrender," said Mr. Jones. 

" No, it is better to go down with the colors flying 
than to surrender/' responded Mr. Farrar, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

** Well, gentlemen, we should enter into a solemn 
league and covenant to continue this warfare indefinite- 
ly," said Mr. Bemmington. 

^' Do not let us be afraid to push the work forward. 
We will yet educate the people to our views. These 
old evils die hard," remarked Mr. Fatrhope. 

" Gentlemen, we have done a great deal to shut up all 
the bars in this city. Even to force them to sell on the 
sly is a great victory. I believe in fighting away till we 
crush the enemy," said Robert McGregor. It was the 
only speech that Mr. McGregor had made in all the 
temperance campaign, but it had all the tenacity of his 
native Scotch hills. 

^' I think," said Mr. Henderson, taking off his glasses, 
"that we have thoroughly frightened the liquor men. 
If we keep squeezing them, they will begin to sell out 
and leave the city ; but we can't do anything with the 
hotels — Bluffall is behind them." 

Mr. Barnes had rested his head on his hands, but 
slowly arose and said : " Gentlemen, we must never 
give up this fight against sin ; for" — before he could 
complete the sentence he fell toward the table, and 
would have struck it had not Mr. Bemmington caught 
him. 

"Why, what is the matter with Mr. Barnes?" ex- 
claimed Mr. Bemmington, as he caught the falling figure. 

Dr. Gooding stepped to Mr. Barnes, and said : 
" Open the windows and give us more air. See, he has 
fainted. Get some water ! Be quick !" 
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The water was brought and dashed into the face of 
Mr. Barnes. He opened his eyes and said : ^^ I feel 
sick. Take me home and I will be all right. I haven't 
been feeling well for a few days." 

^^ Telephone for a carriage and get huu home as fast 
as yon can/' said the Doctor to Mr. Fairbope, who 
seemed to be the only one waiting for orders. 

The carriage was soon at the door. Before getting 
into the carriage, Mr. Barnes adced : '^ Do yon think 
there is anything serious the matter, Doctor ?" 

"I canH tell yet," the Doctor answer^; "all yon 
want now is quiet and rest. I will bo around to see yon 
this evening." 

** I will go with you, Mr. Barnes," said Mr. Fair- 
hope, and suiting the action to the word, he stepped 
into the carriage. 

**Stop at Dr. Famsworth's office as we go by/' 
said Mr. Barnes to Mr. Fairhope ; '^ I wish to sec him 
before I go home." 

They soon reached Dr. Famsworth's office. " If you 
will give me your arm, I think I can walk," he said to 
Mr. Fairhope. With great difficulty he reached the 
office. Dr. Famswortb looked up in surprise. 

" Why, Mr. Barnes, what is the matter?" he asked. 

*^ I don't know. Doctor ; that is what I came here to 
learn from you. Dr. Gooding did Dot want to tell 
me. I asked him, and he said he thought 1 would be 
better after a little rest and quiet. Examine me, and 
t^U me the honest truth." 

The Doctor examined him carefully, and looked very 
grave. " Well ?" said Mr. Barnes, in a tone of inquiry. 

" You seem to be all run down ; your circulation is 
low ; a few days' rest and a change of air will probably 
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1)riDg jon around all right.'' It was eyident that the 
Doctor did not tell all he thought ; his words were 
measured and slowly spoken. 

" Thank you, Doctor," Mr. Barnes said. '* I see that 
I am going to be ill. Now, Mr. Fairhope, we will drive 
home." 

^* I will go with you," the Doctor said. 

*' Will not so many of us frighten Mrs. Barnes?" ho 
asked. 

*^ Probably," the Doctor answered, '* but we can't 
stop to think of that now. I want to see yon safe in 
your room." 

They drove rapidly to the parsonage. Mrs. Barnes 
Iiad gone out to visit a sick family in the tenement dis- 
trict and was not at home, much to the relief of her 
husband and the doctor, and when she returned her 
husband was in bed asleep. She did not awaken him, 
hoping the sl^p would restore his exhausted powers. 



CnAPTER XV. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING. 



The annual meeting of the Park Church Society waer 
held in the evening of the day on which we saw Mr. 
Barnes return home ill. It was a largely attended meet- 
ing. That something important was to transpire could 
easily be seen. The very atmosphere seemed surcharged 
with the electric currents of passion and enmity. The 
audience was divided into two contending factions. As 
each person entered, he or she sat with one party or the 
other. Every one instinctively knew where to sit. 
There was no need of labels or placards. The hearts of 
the men and women present had separated them one 
from another. The president of the society was Mr. 
Puffer, one of the strongest opponents of the pastor's 
temperance principles. The clerk was a Mr. Richard 
White, who was a close friend and devoted adherent of 
Mr. Puffer. Mr. White was a safe, conservative man, 
who was always sure to be on the winning side of any 
controversy. The treasurer of the society, Mr. Oliver 
Countermine, was a prudent, non-committal man, who 
possessed the rare gift of silence as to his own opinions 
or the opinions of others. 

The report of the treasurer of the society was first 
read. The report pictured the straitened financial 
condition of the society xinA^f the pastorate of Rev. 
Mr. Barnes, the withdrawal of influential supporters of 
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the diurch, and the alarming deficits, the income of the 
society not being one half what it was in former years. 
The treasurer was careful to state only the bare facts, 
without any comment for or against the pastor. The 
report was received, adopted, and ordered to be printed. 

The report of the clerk was next in order. Mr. 
White arose with great sdemnity — ho was a tall man, 
with a grave and serious air. He read his report in a 
loud, clear voice. He stated that the deplorable temper- 
ance theories of the pastor had well-nigh ruined the 
Park Church. At no period of its history was the 
financial condition of the society so low. The Sabbath- 
school had increased in membership by the addition of a 
new class of children, who had displaced the sons and 
daughters of the most revered and finest families of the 
church. The church membership had been enlarged by 
numerous additions ; but whether this new mass would 
affiliate with the former honored membership of the 
church, time alone could tell. Many of these new 
members were now enrolled among the supporters of the 
Park Church Society ; but he was frank to say that 
^ their support did not begin to equal that given by those 
ardent lovers of the Park Church who had withdrawn their 
liberal contributions on account of the mistaken policy 
of the pastor of the church. He had but one measure 
to suggest, and that was the dissolution of the pastoral 
relation between the Park Church Society and the Rev. 
Edward Barnes, which was imperatively demanded by 
the existing state of affairs. 

Mr. White's report was placed before the meeting. 

"What shall be done with the report?" asked Mr. 
Puffer, in a quiet, icy tone. 

Mr. Heartly jumped to his feet, and said : ** I move 
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that the report be recommitted to the clerk for revision. 
I consider sach a report an insalt to onr esteemed pastor, 
who has done faithful service for the Park Society and 
Ohnrch. Forty new members have been added to the 
church within the year. The Sunday-school has in- 
creased by the addition of sixty children. In the face 
of these facts to accept such a report as the clerk pre- 
sents would be an outrage. If wo are going to hire a 
minister to preach the Gospel, and then all leave because 
he unfolds in a positive manner his honest convictions, 
then we had better cease to be called a church and re- 
solve ourselves into a mere debating club and hire a paid 
attorney, who will be careful to preach only what his 
clients desire to hear.' ' 

" I second that motion,** said Dr. Famsworth ; ^* I do 
not believe in the temperance views of Mr. Barnes, but 
1 believe in treating him as a gentleman, and not as if he 
had been detected in a crime.'* 

" I hope the report of the clerk will be received and 
adopted in the usual form,'* said Mr. Sharpedge. " We 
want a religion of peace. The pastor of this church for 
the last year has kept us at a fever heat of excitement, 
and it is time that the society should express itself with 
a decided disapproval of his methods.'* 

*^ Yes,'* said Captain Trimmer, an upholsterer, *' it 
has been a great calamity to the Park Church that we 
should have so unwise and headstrong a pastor, who will 
listen to neither rhyme nor reason, and who has nearly 
ruined this famous old church by his preaching of Pro- 
hibition. I shall be heartily in favor of accepting the 
clerk's report as read.'* 

There was a pause for a moment in the proceedings, 
which were suddenly interrupted by a young man 
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hurrying to Dr. Famsworth and saying, " Run to Mr. 
Barneses I Dr. Gooding thinks he is dead !^' 

Dr. Famsworth picked his hat up and hastened out of 
the room, and running with all his might, reached the 
house in a few minutes. He was quickly followed by 
Mr. Heartly. 

Dr. Gooding was already there, and the two phy- 
sicians examined the silent form, so cold and still. Mrs. 
Barnes was on her knees by the bedside sobbing. Mr. 
Heartly entered the room, and Dr. Gooding said, ^^ Yoii 
needn't go any further. Mr. Barnes is dead. I was 
afraid this afternoon that it was coming, but I did not 
think it would be so soon." 

'' What was the matter, Doctor i" Mr. Heartly asked. 

" Heart disease," answered the Doctor. '' I have 
watched it grow on him for the last six months." 

" Oh, Doctor, Doctor, can't you make him speak to 
me V ' Mrs. Barnes sobbed out. 

'' I wish I could," the Doctor answered. 

'^ Is he really dead. Doctor ? Isn't it a fainting fit ? 
He has been complaining a great deal lately about feel- 
ing faint," she said. 

'' Mrs. Barnes," said Dr. Famsworth, tenderly, " we 
must tell you the truth : ho has been dead several 
hours.". The two physicians motioned to Mr. Heartly 
and they all withdrew, leaving the widow with her 
sacred dead. 

The society meeting continued after the departure of 
Dr. Famsworth, no one having heard the young man 
who summoned the physician mention the name of 
Mr. Barnes, except Mr. Heartly, who was in the same 
seat with the Doctor. The opponents of Mr. Barnes 
being in the majority, finally voted to adopt the report 
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of the clerk, and to request the resignation of the pastor. 
A committee was appointed to inform Mr. Barnes of the 
action of the society. The meeting then adjourned. 
As the audience was learing the chapel, Hr. Heartly on 
liis way home inquired of one of the gentl^nen, *^ What 
did the meeting do ?'' 

" They voted to request the resignation of Mr. 
Bames»** was the reply. 

"Mr. Barnes will never resign," remarked Mr. 
Heartly ; " he has carried this question to the judgment 
throne, and there the committee of the Park Church 
will have to meet hun and render an account for the 
action of this evening." He said no more, but hurried 
on, leaving it for others to circulate the report of the 
death of Mr. Barnes. 

On entering his home he communicated the sad news 
to Mrs. Heartly, saying : " This is only oi^ ca^ out of 
thousands occurring around us every day. Mr. Barnes 
was a martyr to his convictions. He wore himself out 
laboring for others. The worst of it k, he will receive 
no monument from this generation. Modem martyrs 
have all the sufferings of the ancient saints, but none of 
their glory." 

" He needs no monument, George," said Mrs. 
Heartly. " The true martyr lives and dies for princi- 
ple, pot for glory. God will give the glory. What 
will become of his wife and children ?" 

" We must provide for them," he answered. 

" So we will, and we ought to be thankful that we 
can do it. But what good has Mr. Barnes done by ajl 
this sacrifice of himself and his talents ?" die asked. 

" A great deal of good. The sordid world can only 
be moved by a heroic life. Such men as Mr. Barnes 
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lift up humanity. By and by the world will see the 
truth of those principles which he loved ; for the right 
will some time triumph over the sin and selfishness of 
mankind.'^ 

'^ I hope so,'' she answered, " but it seems a long- 
deferred triumph." 

'^ The triumphs of truth are slow but sure»" he said, 
'•for 

* Truth croshed to earth shaU rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 
And dies among his worshippers.' " 
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